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Founded in 1877, The Theatre has been under a new editorship 
since the number for September, 1894, inclusive. 





Among those who will now contribute to its pages are :— 


. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

. HAMILTON AIDE, 

. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 

. WILLIAM ARCHER, 

. L. F. AUSTIN, 

. WILSON BARRETT, 

. WALTER BAYNHAM, 

. W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 

. ARTHUR a BECKETT, 

. ERNEST A. BENDALL, 

. JOSEPH BENNETT, 
MISS BRADDON, 

. ERNEST BRAIN, 

. AUSTIN BRERETON, 

. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

. F. C. BURNAND, 

. J. COMYNS CARR, 

. R. CLAUDE CARTON, 

. C. HADDON CHAMBERS, 

. ARCHIBALD CHASEMORE, 

. RICHARD DAVEY, 


. H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 


. B. L. FARJEON, 

. G. MANVILLE FENN, 

. STEPHEN FISKE, 

. PERCY FITZGERALD, 

. J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, 
. MORTON FULLERTON, 

. H. HAMILTON FYFE, 

. E. J. GOODMAN, 

. GEORGE GROSSMITH, 





MR. SYDNEY GRUNDY, 

MR. HENRY HAMILTON, 

MR. JOSEPH HATTON, 

MR. FREDERICK HAWKINS, 
MR. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
SIR HENRY IRVING, 

MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
MR. HERMAN KLEIN, 

MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT, 

MR. ERNEST KUHE, 

MR. CHARLES LOWE, 

MR. R. W. LOWE, 

SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
MR. LIONEL MONCKTON, 
MR. EDWARD MORTON. 

MR. J. F. NISBET, 

MR. JOHN NORTHCOTT, 

MR. H. CHANCE NEWTON, 
MR. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 
MR. EDWARD ROSE, 

MR. CLEMENT SCOTT, 

MR. GEORGE R. SIMS, 

MR. MOY THOMAS, 

MR. A. B. WALKLEY, 

MR. HERBERT WARING, 
MR. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
MR. MALCOLM WATSON, 
MR. E. 8. WILLARD, 

THE BARONESS M. VON ZEDLITZ. 





It is intended that each number shall contain Portraits of two distinguished players 
until a better arrangement is made. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 12s. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


To Annual Subscribers the Magazine Is Post Free. 
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Our Watch Cower. 


+04 


THE PAST YEAR. 


] LANCING in the first month of 1896 over the dra- 
matic record of 1895 and the prospects for the year 
thatfhas just ended, we sadly declined to speak with 
much confidence of the immediate outlook. ‘‘ Sooner 
or later,” we said, “the pendulum will, no doubt, 
swing back in the direction of a preference for clever 
and solid dramatic work to smartness and triviality.” 
To this belief we still hold, though, unfortunately, 
we cannot at present point to our expectations as 
having been to any great extent fulfilled. ‘‘ Musical furce” 
still takes pre-eminence as the form of entertainment that has 
greatest power to attract. The promised ‘‘ romantic revival” 
has resolved itself for the most part into the serving-up at the 
theatre of stories that have already gained favour in book form. 
No new playwright has been discovered to help on that 
‘‘renascence”’ of which we heard so much two years ago, and 
those with established reputations have done little or nothing to 
add to them. All we can do now a year has run is to repeat our 
hopes with what assurance we may, and to trust fervently that 
1897 may in some degree at any rate leave our anticipations 
justified. It cannot present a record much less satisfactory, so 
far as the modern English drama is concerned, than 1896. 
During the past twelve months we have had nothing at all from 
our foremost dramatist, Mr. Pinero. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has given us one play dealing with a problem of sex relations in 
a fashion that commended itself neither to the true realists nor 
to those whom his more melodramatic work generally attracts, 
and one excellent comedy, full of wit and observation and 
humanity, which failed to win the lasting favour it deserved. 


Mr. Grundy has produced a capital farce, which needed but a 
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lighter touch to make it a complete success, and a heavy, didactic 
play that under much tedious dialogue hid some clever character 
notes and excellent stage-craft. So much for our three principal 
stage writers. We must return to them later on. In the mean- 
time we come to deal with a more encouraging theme—the 
revival of interest, both amongst managers and amongst audiences, 
in the romantic drama, and especially in Shakspere. 

At the Lyceum this interest has, indeed, never stood in need 
of restoratives. Here long custom has led us to expect, what- 
ever be the prevailing fancy elsewhere, beautiful plays, acted with 
the fullest appreciation, mounted with taste and skill; and 
none of these conditions did Sir Henry Irving’s production of 
Cymbeline fail to satisfy. Though it is not one of the most in- 
teresting of the comedies, it atones for much by giving us one of 
the tenderest and most beautiful types of sweet womanhood that 
Shakspere drew. In Miss Ellen Terry we saw an ideal Imogen, 
and had her performance been the sole noteworthy point in the 
revival, one would still have felt grateful to Sir Henry Irving for 

‘undertaking it. But this was far from being the case. Sir 
Henry Irving’s own performance as Iachimo was a strong and 
subtle piece of acting, touched with that sardonic humour of 
which he is a master, and informed throughout with the spirit 
of Italian medievalism, which, if it does not fit in with the date 
of the action of the play, is none the less the keynote to the 
character. After a three months’ run, Cymbeline has now given 
place to Richard III., which, in virtue of Sir Henry Irving’s 
striking portrayal of the crookback and of the general excellence 
of the cast, is likely to hold the boards for a long time to come. 

Mr. Tree, tiring of the ever-successful Tri/by, and yearning for 
fresh worlds to conquer, turned his attention in the summer to 
the First Part of Henry IV., in which he naturally played Fal- 
staff, as he had played it in The Merry Wives. The most notable 
performance beside his own was Mr. Lewis Waller’s Hotspur, 
which won the highest praise, and showed the actor’s great gifts 
to the utmost advantage. The whole production was marked by 
true artistic endeavour, and the same commendation may fairly 
be given to As You Like It, which superseded at the St. James’s 
last month the long-popular Prisoner of Zenda. Mr. Alexander 
makes a brave Orlando, and Miss Julia Neilson’s Rosalind, though 
unequal, is surprisingly good in parts. Mr. Esmond’s Touch- 
stone and Mr. Vernon’s Jaques are sound, if not particularly 
striking, and a company numbering many well-known players 
contributes to a smooth and, in most cases, a quite adequate 
representation. It is a far cry from Shakspere to the dramatised 
novels which have been a feature of the year. ‘The series which 
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began with Trilby (whose creator’s death in the autumn called 
forth on all sides remarkable tributes of sorrow) has continued 
with Mr. Edward Rose’s clever adaptations of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda and of Mr. Weyman’s Under the Red 
Robe, and still later with Mr. Gilbert Parker’s version of his own 
long-winded story, The Seats of the Mighty, given in America by 
Mr. Tree, who is occupying with a Transatlantic tour the in- 
terval between his vacation of the Haymarket and his opening 
at the new ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre’ on the other side of the 
road. The Prisoner of Zenda provided Mr. Alexander with an 
excellent part, showy and not really difficult, and its spectacular 
side, more perhaps than anything else, ensured it a long run. 
Mr. Herbert Waring, who shone as the Black Elphberg, made 
an even greater impression when he appeared as the hero of 
Under the Red Robe, with which Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. 
Frederick Harrison began their régime at the Haymarket. 
Every fresh part this actor undertakes seems to show his talent 
for strong characterisation—whether romantic or realistic—in a 
more and more favourable light. 

A more genuine examplé of the romantic drama than any of 
these ‘ novelists’ plays” was M. Coppée’s For the Crown, Eng- 
lished (with less distinction thanone hoped for) by Mr. John 
Davidson. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Constantine Brancomir 
only just fell short of being a wholly fine performance; as it 
was, he divided the chief honours with Mr. Charles Dalton, who, 
in an easier part, made a very decided mark. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell lent a touch of picturesque fascination to a slave girl, 
having comparatively little to do, and Miss Emery struggled hard, 
and more than half succeeded, with a character that had little 
in common with any she had attempted before. Another blank- 
verse play that deserves passing reference was The Sin of Saint 
Hulda, by Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, known also as the author of a 
stage perversion of Hypatia. The earnestness of this writer 
is greater than his dramatic ability, and his piece ran but a 
short time, in spite of fine performances on the part of Miss 
Kate Rorke, Mr. Waller (for whom this year has been a series 
of triumphs), and Mr. Cartwright. Monsieur de Paris, a single- 
act tragedy given at the Royalty, deserves mention among 
romantic productions on account of the fine acting of Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh. For the Crown followed hard upon Michael 
and His Lost Angel, Mr. Jones’s piece, which was removed from 
the bill after a very short run. As the erring priest Mr. Forbes 
Robertson did all that he could for the play. Miss Marion 
Terry, who at short notice took up the temptress’s role, aban- 
doned by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, was out of her element 5 ae 
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though she suggested with touching fidelity the better side of a 
bad nature, she hardly succeeded in presenting such a picture as 
the author must have intended. The play failed both as drama 
and as a study of human nature, and the adverse verdicts passed 
at the time of its production were not revoked when the author 
issued it in book form. The other productions of the interim 
management at the Lyceum were a version of Sudermann’s 
Magda and a revival of The School for Scandal, the latter 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the cast, if not for the fitness of 
all the players to the parts assigned them. 

Mr. Jones’s Rogue's Comedy deserved greater success than it 
had. An interesting and amusing play, it gave Mr. Willard a 
great opportunity, of which he availed himself to the full. Miss 
Geraldine Oliffe also created an excellent impression as the 
**Rogue’s” wife, and Mr. Standing presented an inimitable 
sketch of a weak-natured scoundrel, whose clumsy methods were 
contrasted with the deft rascality of the principal character. 
Another interesting play of the same order was A Woman’s 
Reason, by Mr. Brookfield and Mr. F. C. Philips. It helped to 
increase Mr. Waller’s reputation, and showed also to good advan- 
tage Mr. Coghlan and Miss Florence West. Mrs. Tree was 
unequal, but played with effect in the scenes that were most 
congenial to her style. A very young actor, Master Stewart 
Dawson, gained in this piece a wonderful success by his 
absolute naturalness and freedom from the distressing affecta- 
tions and singeries of the ordinary ‘‘ stage-child.” The defects 
of The Greatest of These, Mr. Grundy’s study in uncharitable- 
ness, given by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the Garrick, have already 
been indicated. Far better was The Late Mr. Castello, a farcical 
piece that was admirably interpreted by Mr. Leonard Boyne and 
Miss Winifred Emery, with perfect sketches furnished by Miss 
Rose Leclercq and Mr. Maude of characters such as they excel in 
painting. To the class of plays dealing more or less seriously 
with modern life belong also The Haven of Content, with which 
Mr. Malcolm Watson broke a silence already too long, and the 
Mary Pennington, Spinster, of Mr. W. R. Walkes, known 
hitherto mainly as a writer of amusing duologues. The former 
ought soon to find a place at a London theatre ; that so capital 
a drama should have to be given experimentally, while producers 
are found for the most inane musical pieces, shows how low an 
ebb we have reached. The latter introduced to the public a 
young actress, Miss Mary Jerrold, who gained a surprising 
success, and evidently has a future before her. It is now being 
played in America, but has not been seen again in London since 
its production at a matinée in the spring. We may take note 
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here of Little Eyolf, the latest of Dr. Ibsen’s studies in morbid 
psychology, which contains passages more frankly revolting than 
any of the previous plays. Miss Robins and Miss Achurch, 
fervent spreaders of the light already, have now been joined by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and their combined talent lent the 
production some success. 

Rosemary, the work of Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Car- 
son, falls into the category of pleasing fantasies, where also we may 
place Love in Idleness, written by Mr. Parker in conjunction with 
Mr. E. J. Goodman. Rosemary has given Mr. Wyndham such a 
part as the public delight to see him in, and is admirably acted 
all round. Love in Idleness, slight as it is, affords Mr. Edward 
Terry plenty of opportunities and his admirers a proportionate 
amount of fun. The Daly company paid London a shorter visit 
than usual, and won their usual success with pieces of the well- 
known and well-liked Daly type. Both in The Countess Gucki 
and in Love on Crutches Miss Rehan shone out well, and so 
they served their purpose. 

Of melodrama we have had several excellent specimens. One 
of the Best was a military piece with a “degradation” scene 
that mightily impressed Adelphi audiences. Mr. Terriss, Mr. 
Abingdon, and Mr. Harry Nicholls were in this, as in Boys 
Together, the Sudan war drama, which followed it, respectively 
as noble, as base, and as comic as usual; but it was a shock to 
find Miss Millward planning wickednesses, and a sigh of relief 

went up when, in Boys Together, she returned to the old 
familiar path, and was the heroine once again. A Blind 
Marriage, which Mr. Standing gave at the Criterion during Mr. 
Wyndham’s summer holiday, relied, not without success, on 
several striking situations, and provided Mr. Waring with an 
effective blind man’s part. The Duchess of Coolgardie, at Drury 
Lane, suffered by comparison with the really marvellous pro- 
ductions in this line of Sir Augustus Harris, whose death in the 
early summer was a decided loss to the theatrical world. Miss 
Hilda Spong, an Australian actress, who was engaged by Mr. 
John Coleman for this production, showed that she had talent, 
and confirmed this impression wken she took up a part in Two 
Little Vagabonds, an ingenious, and in places really pathetic, 
adaptation from the French. In this piece Miss Sydney Fair- 
brother gained opinions as favourable as those evoked by her 
clever playing in another melodrama at the Princess’s Theatre 
earlier in the year. Miss Olga Nethersole failed altogether in an 
attempt to win favour in this country for her Carmen, and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s version of The Manzman, though much praised 
on its appearance, seems to have won little popular support. The 
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Sign of the Cross, in which Mr. Barrett has been playing to large 
and enthusiastic audiences since the beginning of the year, is a. 
judicious blending of popular religious conceptions with crude 
melodrama. 

In the region of farce, Charley’s Aunt, after its long popularity, 
has at last been withdrawn, and Mr. Penley has mounted in its 
stead Jedbury, Junior,\the work of an American lady, Mrs. Ryley, 
which was given earlier in the year at Terry’s Theatre, then under 
the management of Mr. F. Kerr. Mr. Bourchier’s luck at the 
Royalty seemed to have deserted him when The New Baby fol- 
lowed the fascinating Chili Widow, but The Queen’s Proctor 
(Mr. Herman Merivale’s version of Les Surprises du Divorce) 
brought back success, and proved thoroughly amusing. A Night 
Out, a well-acted French farce of the ‘“‘ screaming” order, has 
held its place for a long time at the Vaudeville. Mr. Carton’s 
White Elephant is a clever farce, and, acted as it is, should have 
@ long run. Miss Compton and Mrs. Charles Calvert are 
especially good as a good-natured,weak society woman and an old 
family housekeeper, while Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Cecil Ramsey, and 
of course Mr. Hawtrey himself, are excellent in a cast that leaves. 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Martin, a play from Mr. Hawtrey’s 
own pen, was not a great success. Mr. James Welch’s revival of 
My Artful Valet (formerly known as Gloriana) showed this clever 
young actor to the greatest advantage, and His Little Dodge, Mr. 
Alexander’s venture at the Royalty, though the plot was particu- 
larly unpleasant, gave both to Miss Ellis Jeffreys and to Mr. Fred 
Terry the chance of showing that they have aptitude for farcicah 
acting. 

The traditions of genuine light opera have been well sustained 
by The Grand Duke at the Savoy, iand by Professor Stanford’s 
Shamus O’Brien, while the ever-popular Mikado has enjoyed 
yet another long run. Of the numerous musical farces that have 
been produced during the year we propose to speak very briefly. 
The most successful have been The Geisha (with pretty music 
and pretty costumes, but a poor plot poorly told), My Girl (a better 
story but musically weak), and The Gay Parisienne. All have 
strong casts, and careis taken to mount them well; but as enter- 
tainments they are little more than passable, while as drama they 
could only be represented by a minus sign. These three are the 
best of their kind. The rest is silence. 
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Portraits. 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT. 


THE Theatre this month presents joint portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft. Wherever theatrical art is known, pur- 
sued, and understood, the names of this happy and long-united 
pair awaken pleasantest memories. No two actors have con- 
tributed more than the Bancrofts to establish the stage in the 
position it now occupies among the associated arts, to keep its 
‘associations sweet, and its mission high. Those of us who have 
distant memories recall the evil days on which the drama had 
- one time fallen—days in which, though we could boast the genius 
of a Webster at the Adelphi, and the varied powers of a Phelps, 
a Robson, a Buckstone, a Compton, an Emery, and we know not 
how many more, the public remained indifferent, and manage- 
ment was apt to “spell bankruptcy” in other cases than that of 
Shakspere. To lighten and brighten those days, unhappy rather 
than evil, came a fair and bewitching little actress, born, like 
Beatrice, under a star that danced. That the winsome and 
effervescent exponent of burlesque and farce was also an 
adorable performer in comedy began to be surmised so soon 
as she had been seen in Court Favour and a few other of 
the two-act pieces then high in public esteem and now wholly 
forgotten and banished. For a while, however, comedy was 
only a species of Sunday dish, and the week’s fare consisted 
of buglesque. So much was this the case that when, in 1865, 
Miss Wilton, in partnership with Mr. H. J. Byron, began 
her exemplary and ever-memorable management of the Prince of 
Wales’s, it was in the burlesque of La Somnambula, or the 
Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss Boy, and it was as the 
Merry Swiss Boy in question that Miss Wilton made her direct 
appeal to the public. 

Six months later the production of Robertson’s Society began 
the series of triumphs which elevated into prominent position the 
little theatre in Tottenham-street, and wooed back into sympathy 
with stage aspirations and efforts the world of literature and 
fashion which had all but forgotten their way to the theatre 
door. On the marvellous series of Robertsonian plays which 
led off at the Prince of Wales’s with Society and ended with 

M.P., there is no temptation to dwell. These constitute to the 
present generation a great portion of stage records, and 
all except the youngest of playgoers cherish among their plea- 
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santest associations memories of Maud Hetherington, Mary 
Netley, Polly Eccles, Rosie Farquhere, Naomi Tighe, and Cecilia 
Dunscombe. It was while these plays were upsetting all tradi- 
tions, and startling the sleepy managements of our great theatres, 
that Mr. Bancroft, whose London career began under Miss 
Marie Wilton at the opening of the Prince of Wales’s, coupled 
with the position and functions of her manager those of her 
husband. He, too, had shown the world performances only less 
welcome than her own, and his Sydney Daryl, afterwards ex- 
changed for Tom Stylus, his Angus Macalister, his Captain 
Hawtree, his Chevalier Browne, his Jack Poyntz, and his Talbot 
Piers had raised him high in general estimation. From the 
moment the entire charge of the mounting and management of 
the plays came into Mr. Bancroft’s unembarrassed hands, what 
may be called their educational influence asserted themselves. . 
Rival managers who had gazed grudgingly and wonderingly at 
their ‘“‘ luck”’ began to read the lesson that was taught them. 
In place of a scratch collection of actors engaged because they 
were poor spirited enough to combat no arrogance or pretention 
of a star, they saw thoroughly competent men assigned to every 
part ; and in place of a conventional and perfunctory performance 
of a play, with uninterested supernumeraries in the presence 
of dramatic incidents, seeking indolently for their acquaintance 
in the gallery, or it might be their admirers in the stalls, they 
watched a presentation as perfect as art, attention, and percep- 
tion could make it. That the old managers profited at once 
cannot be said. 

In due course, the Bancrofts proceeded from the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre to the Haymarket, from the smallest and most youthful 
comedy house to the largest and oldest. Here they were able 
to follow out with more courage their experiment, and were no 
longer embarrassed by a narrow and an inconvenient stage. 
Here until the period when, covered with honours, and having 
reaped from the stage, as Scribe from his pen, “ fortune and 
liberty,” they retired, the Bancrofts remained. - It is more than 
needless to recapitulate their Haymarket triumphs. As Peg 
Woffington, Countess Zicka, Mrs. Haysgarth, Mrs. Bancroft 
achieved successes, no less conspicuous than in her earliest days 
of management. Mr. Bancroft, on his side, has given us Triplet, 
Sir George Ormond, and Count Orloff, and we know not how 
many superb impersonations. It is to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
that we owe the first suggestion, personally, the best gifts our 
comedy stage possesses, the ensemble of which it was once 
entirely destitute. If other managements have done more, the 
Bancrofts led the way. 
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Che Round Cable. 


RICHARD III. ON THE STAGE. 
By FRANcIS ORMATHWAITE. 


¢ is almost exactly three centuries since the noble historical 
play just revived by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum first 
saw the light. There is reason to suppose that Richard III. 
dates from 1594 or 1595. In John Weever’s Epigrammes, 
apparently written in the latter year, though not published until 
1599, reference is made to the principal figure as already well 
known. ‘ Gulielmum Shakespeare”—so the author calls him 
—was then scarcely more than thirty; anda careful examina- 
tion of the piece, whether as to construction, incidents, characters, 
metre, or diction, will support the conclusion that it is one of 
his earliest works. Anyway, it was printed in 1597, the pub- 
lisher being ‘‘ William Wise, dwelling in Paule’s Churchyard, at 
the signe of the Angell.”” It is interesting to read the title-page of 
the book—‘“‘ The Tragedy of King Richard the Third: containing 
his Treacherous Plots against his Brother Clarence, the Pittiefull 
Murther of his Innocent Nephewes, his Tyrannical Vsurpation, 
with the whole course of his Detested Life and most Deserved 
Death : as it hath lately beene acted by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants.” Atleast two dramas on the 
subject had previously appeared—Richardus Tertius, acted at 
Cambridge in 1583, and The True Tragedie of Richard III., an 
‘‘enterlude,” brought out by the Queen’s company of players in 
or about 1593. Possibly these may have aroused a spirit of 
emulation in Shakspere, but it is more probable that he regarded 
Richard III. as a necessary sequel to the Three Parts of Henry 
VI.—that is, of course, if they had aiready come out, which 
appears to have been the fact. The play won instant popularity, 
especially, perhaps, as Burbage, the leading actor of the day, 
represented the terrible ‘‘crookback.” It went through several 
editions, and was frequently glanced at in contemporary litera- 
ture. ‘I suspect,” writes Malone, “that it was more often 
represented and more admired than any of Shakspere’s tragedies.” 
Nor is that popularity at all surprising. Intellectual villainy 
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had never been shown on the stage in so vivid a form. Richard 
ITI., as drawn by the young dramatist, is a personage absolutely 
unique—at once a prince, a tyrant, a warrior, a hypocrite, a con- 
spirator, a lover, a cynic, a sardonic wit, with immense force of 
mind and character lying behind all he does. Whether the por- 
trait can be accepted as strictly true is quite another matter. 
Shakspere did not usually allow himself to be troubled by “ his- 
toric doubts.” Writing under a stern Tudor sovereign, he was 
content to adopt and magnify the popular idea as to the last of 
the Plantagenets, even to the extent of failing to indicate the 
usurper’s unquestionable capacity as a statesman. 

Richard III., in spite of its exceptional force, seems to have 
dropped out of the list of acted plays as time went on. As far 
as we are able to say, it was never revived during the forty years 
that followed the Restoration. Betterton would have been a 
superb Richard, but neglected the opportunity presented to him by 
the character. No great power of appreciation, of course, was to 
be looked for in an actor who, with the originals assumably 
under his very nose, practically countenanced such wicked 
mutilations of Shakspere as Davenant’s Macbeth, Tate’s King 
Lear, and Lord Lansdowne’s Jew of Venice, in the last of 
which, by the way, Shylock is turned into a grotesquely 
“comic” part. Besides passing over Shakspere’s play, Better- 
ton accepted a poor one on the same story by John Caryll, after- 
wards secretary to Mary of Modena, a follower of James II. 
into exile, and the grateful recipient of an earldom in return for his 
fidelity. Pope inscribed to him The Rape of the Lock, the idea 
of which he is said to have originated. Under the title of The 
English Princess, or the Death of Richard III., the drama in 
question was brought out at the Duke of York’s Theatre in 1667, 
with Betterton as the King, Harris as Richmond, and Smith as 
Sir William Stanley. The scene is Bosworth-field, the heroine 
the eldest daughter of Edward IV. More honest than some of 
his contemporaries, the author steals nothing from Shakspere, 
relying in the main upon “plain Holinshed and downright 
Stow” for his materials. Not a few imaginary love scenes 
of his invention might have been well spared. Oppressively dull 
as a whole, the new Richard yet had a large measure of success, 
and was twice printed. Here is Pepys’s notice of the perfor- 
mance :—‘‘ A most sad, melancholy play, and pretty good, but 
nothing eminent in it, as some tragedys are; only little Miss 
Davis,” much beloved by Charles II., ‘‘ did dance a jigg after the 
end of the play, and then telling the next day’s play; so that it 
comes in by force only to please the company to see her dance in 
boy’s clothes.” ‘This day,” he adds, ‘“‘ was reckoned by all 
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people the coldest day that ever was remembered in England ; 
and, God knows, coals at a very great price.”’ 

But the greater Richard III. was not to remain wholly in this 
sort of oblivion. Aspiring to higher parts than fops, Colley 
Cibber, famous as the author of and a principal player in 
Love’s Last Shift, appeared as the crookback at Drury Lane in 
1700. Unfortunately, as might have been expected of one living 
in that age, he was’ not content to revive it in its original form. 
He altered it from first to last, usually without the shadow of an 
excuse. He began with the closing scene (temporarily sup- 
pressed by the censor on the ground that it would remind people 
of the dethroned James II.) of the Third Part of Henry VI., 
just at the assassination of the King. He left out, among many 
valuable things, Clarence’s dream, the abrupt condemnation of 
Hastings, and the imprecations by which Margaret of Anjou, 
“‘like a modern Cassandra,” prepares us for what is to follow. 
He transposed matter, mutilated or omitted noble lines, dragged 
in passages from other historical plays from the same hand, and, 
worse than all, could not resist the temptation to introduce a 
little claptrap of his own. Of this claptrap two well-known 
lines— 

Off with his head : so much for Buckingham ! 
and 
. Conscience avaunt! Richard’s himself again ! 

may be recalled to mind. Shakspere’s Richard III. may not be 
unsusceptible of improvement in the way of judicious condensa- 
tion; but Cibber’s version of it, if less outrageous than 
many such enterprises, can be described only as a reduction of 
a fine play to the level of vulgar but effective melodrama. As 
for the acting, Cibber was too exclusively a comedian to do 
full justice to Richard. He could never be anything except 
a Sir Novelty Fashion, a Lord Foppington, or other beaux of that 
stamp. In the words of a possibly prejudiced critic, Downes, 
he “screamed through four acts without dignity or decency,” 
and even in the heat of battle would call for ‘‘a horse” in the 
affected pronunciation of his day. In spite of all its short- 
comings, we have to add, this alteration of Richard III. at once 
took firm possession of the stage—a fact hardly creditable to the 
taste of either actors or of audiences. 

Not a few players of the eighteenth century found in Richard 
III. a means, of establishing or extending their fame. Garrick 
selected it for his first appearance in London, and, easily sur- 
passing a predecessor therein, Quin, made it his own to the end 
of his career. His remarkable gifts for both tragedy and comedy, 
always exercised with a greater regard for natural truth than the 
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stage had previously exhibited, here served him to the best pur- 
pose. He seems to have identified himself with almost every 
phase of the character, and the effect of his closing scenes was 
simply electrical. How he looked on awakening from his dream 
is sufficiently proved by Hogarth’s familiar picture. In after 
years Sheridan remarked that the performance, while fine, was 
‘“‘ not terrible enough.” ‘‘God bless me,” replied Mrs. Siddons, 
one of his latest Lady Annes, ‘‘ what could be more terrible? 
In one scene I was so much overcome by the fearful expression 
on his face that I forgot my instructions. I was recalled to 
myself by a look of reproof, which I never remember without a 
tremor.” On the whole, we cannot doubt that his best biographer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, is justified in describing the performance “‘ a miracle 
of acting.” Barry had the temerity to enter the lists against 
Garrick in the character, but was found “deficient in all points.” 
Henderson and John Kemble had better success, though a good 
deal too stiff and stately in their style for the part. Both, how- 
ever, were to be eclipsed here by George Frederick Cooke, who, 
if alittle rough, revelled in the caustic element of the part. His 
death-scene is described on all hands as particularly fine. He 
“* fell like the ruin of a state, like a king with his regalia about 
him.” 

Of all bygone Richards, we may be sure, Edmund Kean was 
the most perfect, original, and brilliant. ‘‘ He almost makes me 
forget my old master, Garrick,” said Bannister. Here, as in 
Othello, Shylock, Iago, Sir Giles Overreach, and other parts, he 
set competition at defiance. One feature of the performance was 
its general elevation of tone. ‘‘ He showed,” writes Mrs. Richard 
Trench, “that Gloster possessed a mine of humour and pleasantry, 
with all the graces of high breeding grafted on strong and bril- 
liant intellect. He carries one’s views backwards and forwards 
as to the character, instead of confining them, like other actors, 
within the limits of the present hour; and he gives breadth of 
colouring to the part which strongly excites the imagination. 
He gave probability to the drama by showing the favourable light 
of Richard’s higher qualities on the character. . . . He re- 
minded m:> constantly of Buonaparte—that restless quick- 
ness, that Catiline inquietude, that fearful somewhat 
resembling the impatience of a lion in his cage. I would 
willingly have heard him repeat his part that evening.” 
‘His courtship scene with Lady Anne,” says Hajzlitt, ‘‘ was 
an admirable exhibition of smooth and smilingvillainy. The 
progress of wily adulation, of encroaching humility, was finely 
marked throughout b; the action, voice, andeye. He seemed, like 
the first tempter, to approach his prey certain of the event, and 
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as if success had smoothed the way before him. . . . Mr. 
Kean’s attitude in leaning against the side of the stage before he 
comes forward in this scene was one of the most graceful 
and striking we remember to have seen ; it would have done for 
Titian to paint.” Indeed there can be little or no doubt that he 
met all the requirements of his task, trying albeit they are. 
Now and then there was a daring innovation, as when, on the eve 
of the battle, he stood in a reverie before his tent, drew figures 
on the ground with the point of his sword, and suddenly re- 
covered himself with that ‘‘ good-night.’”” Touches like these, 
according to Doran, were responded to by acclamations such as 
are awarded to none but the great masters of the art. Three 
lines in Byron’s Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte— 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That earth is now as fell 
were suggested by the picture. Mr. Kean, Hazlitt adds, ‘‘ gave 
to all the busy scenes of the play the greatest animation and 
effect. He filled every part of the stage. The concluding scene, 
in which he is killed by Richmond, was the most brilliant. He 
fought like one drunk with wounds; and the attitude in which 
he slid, with his hands stretched out, after his sword was taken 
from him, had a preternatural and terrific grandeur, as if his will 
could not be disarmed, and the very phantoms of his despair had 
a withering power.” ‘‘ Who that ever saw,’ Fanny Kemble 
asks, ‘“‘ will ever forget the fascination of his dying eyes as 
Richard ? The wondrous power of his look seemed yet to avert 
the uplifted arm of Richmond.” 

In the first quarter of the present century, with its striking 
revival of poetry and true criticism, it was inevitable that 
Cibber’s mutilation of Richard ITI. should be pointedly denounced. 
Hazlitt spoke of it as a ‘‘ miserable medley,” and writers hardly 
less eminent followed in his wake. In 1871, at Covent Garden, 
Macready, by no means an ineffective Richard, restored a good 
deal of Shakspere’s text, but lacked the courage to dispense with 
what he allows to be the “‘coarse jests and ad. captandum 
speeches of Cibber.” 

In his own words, “the experiment was partially successful, 
only partially.” Phelps—his disciple, imitator, and _ suc- 
cessor—might have said the same of a revival of the true 

play at Sadler’s Wells. His influence there notwithstanding, 
the audience would not put up with the loss of the time-honoured 
bombast. Charles Kean, when all-powerful at the Princess’s, 
gave Cibber the preference. The original text, he said in the play- 
bill, had been “ practically declared by the greatest ornaments of 
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the drama to be less fitted in its integrity for representation on the 
stage than almost any other generally acted play of the great 
poets.” As observed by Cibber, that travesty had been ‘‘ pro- 
nounced one of the most admirable and skilful instances of 
dramatic adaptation ever known.” Garrick and other great 
actors had adopted it, and had associated with it the traditionary 
admiration of the public for them as Richard. It “‘ evinced 
great dramatic judgment and a consummate acquaintance with 
scenic effects,” and there could be no doubt that a careful com- 
parison of the original and the revised tragedy left no choice to 
the masters I have named. Nearly all the dramatic critics of 
iXean’s time were at one with him on the points. In Their Majes- 
ties’ Servants, brought out in 1864, Doran had nothing but praise 
for the alteration ; and another expert in the gay science writing 
thres or four years afterwards, said that until the veneration for 
Shakspere’s text became far more intense and general than it 
then was—until, in fact, the public began to demand the resus- 
citation of Fortinbras in Hamlet—Cibber’s version ‘‘ would remain 
the stock piece of the stage.” 

Memorable in the history of Richard ITI. was to be the Lon- 
don season of 1876-7. Barry Sullivan, an actor of the ‘‘ robus- 
tious” school, appeared at Drury Lane, according to Cibber, as 
the Crookback. Four months later, at the Lyceum, Mr. Henry 
Irving, in no wise daunted by Charles Kean’s dictum, restored 
the original text, which was hailed with delight on nearly 
every side. Nor is that fact astonishing in view of his imper- 
sonation of Glo’ster. I saw it again and again, always with 
increasing interest and admiration. Especially was I struck by 
the princely bearing and tone that marked the whole performance, 
Mr. Irving, while constrained by his author to come forward as 
“** deformed,” never forgot that Richard was a Plantagenet. The 
idea conveyed in three lines, omitted by the ingenious Cibber— 

I was born so high, 

Our aiery finedeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun— 
was realised throughout with full effect. Someone has described 
this Richard as “‘ splendidly Satanic.” I echo the phrase, par- 
ticularly on remembering the opening soliloquy, the wooing of 
Lady Anne, the interview with the young princes, the outburst 
against Hastings, and the profound dissimulation in the presence 
of the Lord Mayor. One of the most finely-imagined pictures I 
have seen on the stage was that in which, after the acceptance of 
the crown, Mr. Irving, from behind the convenient shelter of that 
prayer-book, darted a triumphant look at Buckingham. Of the 
tent scene, I must not forget to say, he gave us an entirely new 
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reading. Richard went to battle as became a warrior, but not 
without a presentiment of his approaching end. Unlike the old 
barnstorm actors, he presented himself in a despairing mood, if 
not exactly conscience-stricken. 

T have not that alacrity of spirit 


Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. 
In uttering the lines— 


' There is no creature love me, 

And if I die no soul shall pity me— 
he dropped his hands, as it were unconsciously, about a crucifix on 
the table in the tent—a master touch. The critic of the Globe 
said that “‘ from the first scene, with its superb monologue, to the 
last, in which the victorious host of Richmond gather round 
the body of the fallen tyrant, the applause was enthusiastic and 
all but continuous.” We have no sort of doubt that that applause 
will be repeated for many weeks to come, whatever criticism 
may say, and rightly say, about Sir Henry Irving’s acting on 
some unessential points. 


THE BERNHARDT FETE. 
By W. Morton FULLERTON. 


7 acts and a prologue of a play in three acts given on 

December 9th, in'!Paris, La Journée de Sarah, have excited, 
owing to the co-operation of the ubiquitous telegraph, the 
curiosity of a sympathetic planet. It is rare that a first perform- 
ance arouses so lively an interest. The great tragedian who 
played the title-réle) Mme. Bernhardt, has never displayed a 
more facile plasticity of temperament, nor ever obtained more 
merited recognition of her chameleonic, and frequently unique, 
qualities. Everything concerning this Paris premiere is remark- 
able. Yet, in spite of the incomparable wealth of comment 
which it evoked, it is doubtful whether ever any play has 
been so unsatisfactorily reported. There has been an all but 
universal insistance on certain accessories of the piece, and on 
the interest of the central figure. Even the actress who played 
the role of Sarah has been all but apotheosized. Public 
curiosity has gone quite unslaked, on the other hand, as to the 
real nature of the plot, and particularly as to the reason why the 
third act was not given. 

So much of the classic French theatre, as regards the conven- 
tions of dramatic form, is borrowed from the traditions and 
customs of the theatres of later Greece and later Rome, that the 
presence of a prologue in a modern French piece need not really 
have come as the surprise that it was. This prologue of the 
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Journée de Sarah was given on the morning of December 9th. The 
Figaro published a statement signed by the great actress herself, 
announcing with contagious eloquence and adequate clearness, 
urbi et orbi, the claims of Mme. Bernhardt to enlightened 
applause when in a few hours she should appear in her new role 
in La Journée de Sarah. And no piece certainly ever more 
required a prologue. The first act, which opens upon an immense 
banqueting hall, where already some hundreds of ladies and 
gentlemen in evening dress, although it is the noon hour, are seen 
watching a slim and beautiful woman, Sarah (Mme. Bernhardt) 
“Descendre pale un grand escalier clair ” 
on the arm of an old gentleman with a distinguished air (M. 
Victorien Sardou), nowhere affords the spectator, it should be 
said, sufficient indication as to the roles of the play. There 
is immense applause as the lady takes her place at the 
centre of a table loaded with plate and flowers; there is, for 
a full and somewhat monotonous hour, a confused hum of 
the mingled sounds of voices, of clinking culinary utensils, 
and of the hurrying feet of waiters; there is, in a word, a 
singularly realistic representation of a banqueting scene; but 
the words uttered during this original almost pantomimic act are 
surprisingly few. The chief actor, M. Sardou, rises at the close 
of the banquet, and lifts his glass “‘to the great and good 
Sarah’? (Mme. Bernhardt), and Sarah responds softly with a 
triple: ‘‘ Merci, merci, merci.” But this is all. Evidently the 
first act offers data too vague for an average audience always 
curious about the plot. It is not enough to know only that the 
heroine of the piece is “ great and good.” (Qa ce n'est pas dw 
théatre. And it would be too long to wait until the second 
act to know why she is “ great and good.” The author antici- 
pated this criticism, and, preferring to preserve the pantomimic 
brilliancy of the first act untarnished, has introduced into the 
prologue such information as was required to render intelligible 
and significant the superb scene of the banqueting hall. The 
prologue, therefore, in the present piece is no mere literary 
affectation. It is integrally connected with the organic life of the 
play. 

This prologue, I hasten to add, is a masterpiece of dramatic 
argument, and of clear and forcible exposition. Here, indeed, on 
the best authority, that of the heroine of the piece herself, one 
learns why she is ‘“ great and good,” and why she eventually 
obtains the canonization of the second act, when seated, once 
again on a raised dais, but this time alone, she receives the 
homage of the poets and playwrights and academicians. In the 
lyric autobiography which is this Figaro article, Mme. Bernhardt, 
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who is so soon to play the role of Sarah in the Journée de Sarah, 
tells the reader what she has accomplished in the two hemi- 
spheres, which, for her, form the one cosmic sphere of her art. 
Such incidents in her past as will contribute to the enlighten- 
ment of the ladies and gentlemen who have subscribed forty 
francs to attend the premiére of her new piece are here presented 
with much art. This prologue has been transmitted throughout 
the world, and I need not dwell upon it. To one passage in it 
only I allude as being a singularly happy one, and one to which I 
shall return briefly in amoment. Mme. Bernhardt speaks of Sarah 
as having been in barbarous realms the witting missionary of the 
French tongue ; of having served, more effectually than all the 
official alliances for the propagation of the language, moce than 
all the devoted Jesuit priests from Hudson’s Bay to Pondicherry, 
to familiarise the avid foreign ear with the Frenchidiom. This, 
which is in itself a remarkable observation, and is based on the 
fact that Sarah has travelled over every sea as an actress fleeing 
from one city of refuge to another, is recorded in anticipation of 
the third act of the play which on Wednesday, December 9th, was 
omitted. Yet the observation was, even in itself, an extremely 
curious one, and while its significance would have been seen to be 
enhanced had the third act been played, it still remains of the 
highest interest. 

The first two scenes of the second act are exceedingly dis- 
parate, but both contribute logically to the same end. They 
iead directly up to the glorification scene of the same act which 
has so unaccountably seemed to some critics the natural dénoue- 
ment of the piece. In these scenes Sarah (Mme. Bernhardt) 
impersonates with unrivalled power two of the contrasted 
characters which, as was stated in the prologue, she has repre- 
sented throughout the world. The prologue announced to the 
audience a portion of what Sarah’s past had been, only hinting 
at why she is what the first act categorically affirmed her to be, 
namely, “ great and good.” The first two scenes of the second 
act, accepting this judgment, illustrated, and, such was the 
actress’s power, proved, why Sarah had merited these serene 
adjectives. In playing, with scarcely a pause between them, the 
second act of Phédre and the fourth of Rome Vaincue, she 
aroused such applause as is idiomatically and. legitimately 
described as frenetic, affirming with prodigious emphasis her 
incomparable talent. These two short acts amply sufficed as 
sanction of the udmirably measured utterance of the male pro- 
tagonist of the piece, M. Sardou, when he described Sarah in 
the banqueting scene as “great and good.”’ A great London 
newspaper has suggested that, after all, there are limita- 
B 
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tions in Mme. Bernhardt’s art ; that she has never sought to render, 
because apparently she has never felt, the more normal, the 
nobler, the less complicated emotions of woman-kind. There 
may be a truth in this; but the French theatre is not as 
the English, and certain critics would seem to have forgotten 
the great tragedian’s success in many a play of Dumas fils, in 
Gismonda, and in other réles besides, when she is not obliged, as 
M. Rostand says in the sonnet scene of the second act, to 
brandir un fer, but only to stir our souls to tears, or to porter 
unlys. No, if limitations there are, they are not perceived in 
France, where perspicacity in matters of art is not ‘‘ sicklied-o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” as in English communities, but 
deep-diving and fine, and where artistic sensibility is as genuinely 
esthetic and as direct almost as in Japan. 

The truth just stated, indeed, may perhaps be considered as 
the chief “‘ moral” of La Journée de Sarah, but this moral would 
have been generally visible had the third act not been omitted. 
Up to the third scene of the second act it is Sarah, and, for the 
most part, Sarah only that we see. Here in the last scene of 
the second act, which takes place at the Renaissance Theatre, 
a host of other actors suddenly invade the stage, together with a 
large number of very distinguished supernumeraries. They 
represent poets, academicians, student corporations, and play- 
wrights, and one after another they flourish before the great 
and good Sarah on her throne, Reine de l’attitude et princesse 
des gestes, their pretty compliments of sonnets. The idea is 
obvious. It is the Magi at the feet of the Great and the Good. 
It is the ultimate reward of genius and of kindliness. It is the 
apotheosis of the actress; and never has Mme. Bernhardt 
played more sympathetically or with a more consummate art 
than she did in this trying role of Sarah, who is the unembarrassed, 
yet exquisitely palpitating, object of universal adulation. Here, 
at least, is a role which destroys the entire argument of the great 
London newspaper. Nothing, even in the English sense, could be 
more womanly, nothing more delicately shaded and refined than 
Mme. Bernhardt’s conception of this réle. To the present 
writer it seems her greatest triumph. 

And upon this scene the curtain fell. There is, however, still 
another act, the decoration act, which should have been given, 
and which Mme. Bernhardt, it is understood, would have 
preferred to any of the others. To my mind the play lacks 
clearness without it. It is wanting in logic, and also even in 
purely dramatic power. The prologue, moreover, as has already 
been explained, was written in special anticipation of that act, 
and what I have called the chief ‘‘ moral ” of the play, namely, the 
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superior sensibility of the French in artistic matters, is by no 
means, without this final act, sufficiently indicated. Sarah 
certainly should be decorated. After the article in the Figaro, 
showing how well the great actress has deserved of her country, 
it can hardly be doubted that such is Mme. Bernhardt’s 
opinion, and such certainly is the opinion of all the 
actors in the Journée de Sarah. It is not at present 
known whether this third act will ever be given. It was 
suppressed at this first performance by Ja censwre, owing to a 
curious passage in which M. Meline, who plays the role of Prime 
Minister, says tartly to the Minister for Foreign Affairs : ‘‘ No, the 
precedent is one for which I refuse to be responsible. I shall 
never decorate an actress. Elles auraient des moyens trop 
faciles.” In spite of this refusal, however, the act finishes with 
the decoration of Sarah. All lovers of dramatic art will await 
impatiently the revival of La Journée de Sarah in conditions 
permitting the presentation of an unbowdlerised text. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW’S TONE. 
By HENRIcUs. 


ows is something rather querulousin Mr. Shaw’s assertion 
that, even after twenty years, London has hardly caught 
his tone. We had not thought to find so harsh an intransigeant, 
whose highest aim is to be in English art-matters what Henri 
Rochefort was in the Parisian politics of bygone days, whining 
to a representative of the tiny Chap-Book about the failure of his 
fascinations. Did chained Rochefort, think you, take the 
warders of New Caledonia into his confidence? Did he shed exiled 
tears on the shoulder of any English journalist ? Not he! Voyw 
peut-ctre, he was yet a man and a patriot, even to the end. His 
love never faltered for that city which drove him forth, and has 
now received him, with tardy justice, to its bosom. What an 
example Henri is to George! George is suffered to remain in 
our midst. No gyves constrain the nimbleness of George's 
ankles. If he shout and shake his fist at us, we do listen to him 
with all respect. If he glareat us through grotesque masks, and 
cut abominable capers, we do not avert our eyes. We shudder 
lest he hurt himself when he claps his taut knuckles on the 
marble brow of Shakspere. And yet he must needs whine about 
our unkindness for the benefit of the first American interviewer 
who comes by. Fie, George! 
Were we but passively indifferent, George should think him- 
self lucky. But, in point of fact, we really do take some interest 
B2 
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in him, some kindly interest. It may be that we are forced to do 
so. His tone is so very loud that we could not, even if we 
would, help catching it. No complement of cotton-wool could 
make any of our ears impervious to his staccato. And so we 
resign ourselves to audience. But to assert that we cannot 
understand his meaning were, an undeserved slight upon our 
brains. For, surely, there is nothing very mysterious about 
George. He seems to us the most intelligible of creatures. He 
does not lull our perception with any vague literary graces. His 
style is as bald as the constant use of a type-writer can make it. 
Nor are we, in examining him, baulked by any of those crusted 
involutions of mind which make another satirist, Dean Swift, and 
another prophet, Thomas Carlyle, the despair of all psychologists. 
His satire is as simple as a Dublin carman’s. We often laugh, 
because it is often wittily expressed, but we do not shake our 
heads and throw up our hands, protesting that we really cannot 
plumb the depths of a gentleman who asserts that Shakspere was 
an ass or that Mr. Bourchier is fat. As a prophet, he may pos- 
sibly have frightened one or two nervous persons, who compare 
him, in awe-stricken whispers, to a wolf in Jaeger-clothing. But 
for us, for the community, his prophecies are not very impressive. 
The prophet who stalked London during the plague was not less 
veiled than he. George’s prophecies, moreover, do not come 
true, for all his nakedness. 

‘“‘T am an Atheist!’ he has shouted from many a little plat- 
form. Far be it from us to convert him. ‘ But I go to church!” 
he has shouted in the Savoy. Well, well, well, but there is 
nothing strange in that. George is but one of many infidels who 
can understand the charm of faith and worship. Most infidels, 
indeed, can understand it. ‘‘I am a Socialist!’’ shouts George, 
and then, Sir William Harcourt’s famous generalisation having 
rather discounted such a confession, he adds that, as such, he is 
‘* a ridiculous fellow.’’ But we never denied George his sense of 
humour. And, surely, even the dullest man could not but smile 
when he is assailed by the Babel-cries of a Socialist Congress. 
Nor, again, are we dumbfounded by George’s asceticism. He 
need not toy so ostentatiously with a tomato while we invade 
the hissing joint. We think it very sensible of him not to eat 
meat, if he finds he is better without it. Were his ostentation 
intended to convert us to a similar self-denial, not merely to 
startle us with a doubtful eccentricity, we might find it more 
pardonable than we do. The beggar in the street is not more 
importunate than George in his proclamation of an empty 
stomach, nor the schoolboy prouder of having smoked a cigar 
than George of never having smoked one. 
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We should hesitate, for reasons of delicacy, to accuse most 
people of that fault peculiar to most people, vulgarity. They would 
be hurt and angry. But, in saying that George is often vulgar, 
we are only repeating one of his favourite clichés, and we wonder 
why he should pride himself on so common a fault. When he 
asserts that he is inhuman, we are inclined to think he is merely 
posing. We find an average amount of rough humanity in his 
writing, and, when he tells an interviewer that his father was 
“the most unlucky, incompetent, and impecunious of mortals,” 
we see no reason to suppose that George was not a dutiful and 
affectionate son. The nervous few, to whom we have already 
referred, are apt to encourage him, by their terror, to insist upon 
his own inhumanness. Indeed, they sometimes mistake for in- 
humanness what is indeed the most common-place honesty. 
When George saw fit to attack the Lyceum production of Cym- 
beline, one of them cried out with a loud voice that this was the 
man from whom Sir Henry Irving had accepted a play! Thus 
was George’s virtue, being taken for wickedness, its own reward. 

The up-to-date assertion of egoism is, we need scarcely point 
out, the tone which London is supposed not to have caught. 
There is nothing remarkable in being an egoist, and George is 
chiefly remarkable for his constant glorying in that estate. There 
are many men of far stranger personality, of far subtler intellect, 
who will die obscure. But we do not therefore ignore the good 
points that George does undoubtedly possess. He has a keen, 
facile mind, an untiring interest in various subjects, and, above 
all, much genuine humour. Though he has no culture, he is ex- 
ceedingly well informed. Though he has no literary style, and 
though he often writes quite serious nonsense, he is always 
readable, whether he be writing of pictures, books, plays, music, 
or social science. His personality is less lurid than he supposes, 
but we are more than tolerant of his journalism. In fact, he has 
really nothing to complain of in our attitude. He must make no 
more complaints. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM AND CRITICS. 
By W. Beartry-Kinaston. 


ine the pseudonym of ‘Roentgen Ray,” which is dis- 
tinctly suggestive of uncompromising revelation, a writer 
who expressly disclaims any professional status or authority, 
either as musician or critic, has given to publicity a pamphlet in 
which, dealing with the musical critics of our contemporary 
press, he puts forward certain accusations and insinuations which, 
in my humble opinion, should not be passed over in scornful 
silence or contemptuously ‘‘ whistled down the wind” by the 
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particular class of journalists—I admit that it is numerically a 
small one—which consists of men who, being professional critics, 
are also well versed in the theory and practice of the musical art. 
My claim to belong to that class is one that will scarcely be 
disputed by Mr. “Ray” or by anyone adequately acquainted 
with the “‘ inside track” of English journalism throughout the past 
thirty years. From a purely chronological point of view I 
believe myself to be at the present moment the sous-doyen of the 
metropolitan musical critics, their doyen being my dear friend 
and colleague, Joseph Bennett, whose lead I respectfully follow 
in energetically repudiating the baseless assertions and inferences 
of an anonymous amateur. Mr. “Ray,” in the first place, 
denounces the London musical critics of the present day as 
incompetent. According to him, their ignorance of the art 
which they presume to expound to the “‘ profane vulgar” is only 
equalled by their presumption and self-sufficiency. He pronounces 
their criticisms to be so radically worthless as to be undeserving 
of serious attention on the part of rising or struggling young 
musicians. The absolute lack of judicial or opinionative value 
characterising these journalistic utterances he attributes to the 
circumstance—derived, apparently, from his own “inner 
consciousness ’’—that musical criticism is governed by trade con- 
siderations, and that newspaper proprietors require critics in their 
employ, when analysing compositions or describing performances, 
to keep those considerations steadfastly in view. Referring to 
the opening count of this sweeping indictment, in the cool, grave, 
ironical tone of which he is a master, Mr. Bennett has already 
pointed out that the latest self-instituted censor of current 
musical criticism is avowedly ‘‘ an amateur musician, or amateur 
critic, or both in one, advising and sitting in judgment upon the 
professional.”” What special qualification has Mr. “ Ray” for 
discussing professional criticism? ‘‘ After reading his remarks,” 
observes Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ I am sorrowfully driven to conclude that 
he has none whatever.” Calmly and convincingly repudiating 
the charge of venal time-serving brought against critical crafts- 
men in general by the author of “‘ Criticism,”’ the musical mouth- 
piece of the Daily Telegraph, who has served many editors and 
contributed to many journals, declares that in every case he has 
had an absolutely free hand as far as all matters of opinion have 
been concerned. ‘‘ Mr. Ray,’’ he satirically adds, ‘‘ may depend 
upon it that the miserable condition of musical criticism is not 
due to the cause he has discovered, but to the ineptitude and 
general shortcomings of us who are critics. Of course this is a 
humiliating statement; but if Mr. Ray’s diagnosis be correct, 
it also must be true. There remains to us the comfortable 
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reflection that as Mr. Ray is wrong on one point, he may be 
mistaken on another—even upon the question whether present- 
day musical criticism be hopelessly bad or moderately good.’ 
At any rate, it has never, within Mr. Bennett’s remembrance, 
been more honest or more free than it is now. 

That is my firm belief, based upon personal experiences which 
coincide exactly with those recorded by Mr. Bennett. Forty- 
two years have elapsed since I was first employed by the editors 
of two London “ weeklies” to criticise music and musicians in 
their columns, and I can positively aver that, from 1854 to 1896, 
not one editorial suggestion ever reached me that was calculated 
to bias my opinion either with respect to composer or executant. 
Moreover, I feel convinced that the influence of journalistic 
criticism, as applied to music and its interpreters, vocal and 
instrumental, has largely and legitimately increased since the 
expiration of the period during which English dilettanti, 
amateurs, and uninstructed music-lovers shaped their judgment 
in conformity with the published pronouncements of H. F. 
Chorley, Grineisen, J. W. Davison, H. 8. Edwards, and W. A. 
Barrett. I knew all these critics well, three of them intimately. 
Without exception, they were erudite musicians and honourable 
men, who regarded their calling as a priesthood, and would have 
endured the torment rather than have said or written anything 
that they did not believe to be true. Their literary capacity was 
far above the average. Davison and Barrett, in particular, were 
stylists of the first flight, whose English, in its strength and 
elegance, was unsurpassable. But they were also enthusiastic 
musical specialists, and as such intensely prejudiced. All they 
had in common was the worship of the old gods, Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, and a hearty admiration of 
Felix Mendelssohn, deeply enhanced, in the cases of Chorley 
and Davison, by personal affection for the most genial and fasci- 
nating composer of the century. Chorley, however, was utterly 
insensible to the beauties of Schumann’s music, and for many 
years strenuously opposed its introduction into this country. 
‘Wagner was even more repugnant to him than Schumann; and 
he materially retarded the acceptance by the British public of 
the great Saxon’s works, in which infelicitous achievement he 
was vigorously aided by Davison, who shared his inflexible objec- 
tions to the compositions of Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms, and 
was, moreover, on his cwn account, one of Charles Gounod’s 
most uncompromising opponents. Neither Griineisen nor 
Barrett could stomach the Wagnerian theory and methods. 
Song-plays, tone-pictures, and inorganic melodies were to them 
mere abominations. Yet they were perfectly conscientious critics, 
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all the four, only distrustful and resistant of the so-called ‘“ ad- 
vanced school.” Chorley could no more help hating Schumann 
and Wagner than he could resist the temptation of wearing a 
pink waistcoat at a musical evening party. Faust and 
Mireille were as offensive to Davison as the suggestion that. 
he might once in a way do well to go to bed before five a.m. 
Gruneisen was a rigid musical conservative, whose love of sym- 
metrical ‘“‘form” in the Divine Art was so engrossing that he 
set up Bach and Handel as idols worthy of almost exclusive 
adoration, regarded the romantic school with suspicion and dis- 
like, and took grave exception to the ‘‘ phantasms overladen with 
difficuity "—I remember his very words—of Beethoven’s last five 
P.F. sonatas, although the earlier works of the unapproachable 
Rhenish Master had no more fervent admirer than Griineisen. 
Throughont the first moiety of the present reign conservatism 
marked the leading English musical critics for its own, with the 
exception of H. Sutherland Edwards, who was a moderate Pro- 
gressist when I was first admitted to his friendship in 1865, and 
whose catholicity of taste has since then steadfastly developed 
into full acceptance of all that is beautiful, irrespective of mere 
“form” or canonical traditions. The motto of his critical 
contemporaries—including the venerable and picturesque Lincoln, 
@ sound musician and conscientious journalist—should have been 
stare super antiquas vias; for they could see no merit in 
“‘ new departures,” and were resolutely averse from every kind of 
innovation. What they did not choose to understand—and in 
that direction it was not capacity that they lacked, but pliability 
of will—they did not like. They lost no opportunity of inveigh- 
ing in print against their bugbears, among whom were to be 
reckoned several of the noblest composers of our age, and, as 
the power of shaping public opinion in this country was all but. 
exclusively in their hands, they actually succeeded in keeping 
works of supreme value out of our opera-houses and concert- 
rooms for years after those very compositions had achieved enor- 
mous and well-deserved popularity in Germany and Belgium, 
and even in stagnant Italy and reactionary France. 

Apart from considerations of mere literary quality, in respect 
to which the newspaper-reading public is quite competent to 
judge for itself, I ask any level-headed composer, virtuoso, or 
dilettante if the present standard of English musical criticism is 
not higher and wholesomer than that which obtained during the 
period above referred to—say, from 1850 to 1875? The native 
British critics of to-day attached to our great journals and 
weekly periodicals may not—with one or two shining exceptions 
—be as profound or finished musical scholars as were their 
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predecessors; but they are distinctly less dogmatical and 
prejudiced, more open-minded and tolerant, more receptive of 
novelty, and less confident in the assumed infallibility of their 
own judgment. As far as I know, they are not subjected to any 
pressure on the part of their employers, and maintain their 
independence of opinion with unflinching uprightness. The 
only wilfully mendacious and utterly venal musical critic with 
whom I have come into contact in this country since “ the old 
order changed, giving way to new,” was a foreigner of extra- 
ordinary ability, one of the most bare-faced blackmailers and 
outrageous scamps that ever disgraced any honourable profession 
or calling. He died in poverty and exile instead of in a felon’s 
cell, which, had law and justice been convertible terms, would 
assuredly have been the scene of his euthanasia. Since he 
vanished from London, whirled away by a very tempest of public 
scorn and reprobation, no member of our little craft has evinced 
any disposition to emulate his vices. 

Finally, it is absurd and oisif to stigmatise musical critics 
as incompetent because, for the most part, they have undergone 
no special preparation for the métier they practise. They are 
journalists, and, as such, “ born, not made.” Where is the 
English journalist of any eminence who has been trained for 
his career in a School of Journalism? Among my many 
colleagues I do not know one who has not been, like myself, 
‘“‘something else” before he took to writing regularly for the 
press. Some started as soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, or civil 
servants; some as clergymen or college tutors, barristers or 
doctors, schoolmasters or commercial employés. Thus, and not 
as journalistic apprentices, have they qualified for admission to 
the Fourth Estate. Among the musical critics with whom I 
am personally acquainted are ex-organists, ex-choristers, and 
ex-students at one or other of our endowed musical colleges. 
One is a clever composer, another a sentimental poet, and a 
third the English equivalent of a “‘stickit minister.”” These 
men, in my opinion, have had as good a training for their 
speciality as that which any other average journalist has been 
submitted to. Of course, being human, they disagree. How 
about lawyers, divines, and medical men ? 





THE READY-MADE CRITIC. 
By Henry ELLIorrT. 
HERE has been some discussion of late as to what consti- 
tutes, technically, an actor. One would have thought that 
the subject was not open to controversy, but apparently it is. 
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The moving spirits of the Actors’ Association have displayed a 
praiseworthy desire to (what we may call) regularise “‘ the profes- 
sion,” of which the chief bane has so long been the fact that its 
personnel is constantly being increased from without—from the 
ranks not only of the amateur, but of the entirely useless. 
Could not the profession be made more of a close borough than 
it is? Could not some check be put upon the influx into it of 
the non-gifted and uneducated? Could not some sort of creden- 
tials be demanded ;from those who desire to make their living 
by the practice of the histrionic art ? These questions, I believe, 
have been entertained and considered by the Association and its 
leaders, and I hope that even yet they may have some practical 
and successful issue. 

Meanwhile, the expressed desire of the Association to regu- 
larise the profession has been met, in at least one quarter, by 
gibes and jeers. ‘You call yourselves a profession ’’—actors 
have virtually been told—‘ but you are nothing of the kind. A 
cleric, a doctor, a lawyer, even a painter and a draughtsman, 
must have a definite amount of study and training before he can 
practise his art; the first three of these must even pass certain 
examinations, and have their competency certified by authority, 
before they are permitted to turn their acquired knowledge to 
account. But who dreams of asking an actor for his certificates 
or his diplomas? All that is asked of him is, ‘What have you 
done already?’ and sometimes (especially in the case of the 
female actor) not even that is asked. Wholly without impedi- 
ment is the entrée to the histrionic ‘ profession.’ Some come in 
on the strength of a pleasing face, some on the strength of a 
taking wardrobe, some on the strength of possessing money 
wherewith to start a company and atour. A novice announces 
herself for a certain réle—and behold! she is a member of the 
‘profession.’ An amateur pays for the privilege of enacting a 
certain part—and, lo! ne can say he is anactor. Assuredly, that 
man or that woman who has once received remuneration for a 
performance on the boards has an unquestionable right to describe 
himself or herself as a player.”’ 

Now, it is not my business or desire, on the present occasion, 
to combat in any way these propositions. They, or their equiva- 
lent, or something very like them, have been put forward by a 
newspaper writer ; and that is the point to which I wish to draw 
attention. This cynical description of the profession of acting 
proceeds from one who, I believe, has been an actor himself, and 
is likewise a playwright, but with whom I have to deal 
here in his character of journalist. To him, and those like him, 
I propose to apply the tw quoque argument, which, I trust, will be 
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in this case identical with ‘‘the retort courteous.” ‘‘ You say 
that acting:is not a profession, because it necessitates no pre- 
liminary study and isin no respect governed by authority. Well, 
then, is Journalism—your own calling—a profession? Iam not 
aware that a man or woman has to undergo any special training, 
or stand any examination-tests, before being admitted to work 
upon a newspaper. In truth, some of your brethren make a 
boast of the fact that journalism takes its bien where it finds it— 
that, so long as the article or report is good in itself, you do not 
care by whom it is provided, even if by the veriest amateur and 
outsider. Actors, you say, become artists by sheer experience. 
It is by experience, I take it, that newspaper men become jour- 
nalists. They get ‘on’ to a journal somehow, and, having once 
put their foot up on the ladder, essay to climb. ‘The so-called 
‘ profession ’ of journalism is (like a certain pew-system) ‘ free and 
open.” A man sends a contribution to a newspaper; it is 
accepted, and, if he perseveres in that sphere of labour, he is a 
journalist—without certificate, without diploma, very possibly 
without a University degree.” 

And that is the point on which I wish to dwell and to insist. 
A so-called “ journalist” is ready-made. Directly a newspaper 
proprietor or editor has given him employment, he is ‘‘ a member 
of the profession.”” His case, that is to say, is on all-fours with 
that of the actor. The young histrionic aspirant, as soon as he 
has received a part to play, is a player ; if preliminary knowledge, 
duly certified by his superiors, is to be demanded from him, why 
not from the body of men whose duty it is to criticise him in the 
columns of the press? 

Let us consider for a moment the genesis of the dramatic critic. 
What made him a “ critic,” and gave him the authority of one ? 
Was he chosen because he had long been a student of the drama 
and of its history, not only in England but in America and on 
the Continent and in distant times? Was he selected because of 
his familiarity with the text (and the criticism thereon) of the 
literature of the English and foreign stage? Was he appointed 
because of his intimate acquaintance with the acting of our era— 
say, from the younger Kean, or Phelps at least, downwards ? 
Is every dramatic critic necessarily not only an ordinary well- 
educated man but also an expert in this one direction? Could 
he pass ‘a stringent examination either in the classics, or in the 
varying fortunes of the Drama? Does he knoweven the difference 
between the “dramatic” and the “theatrical” ? Has he even 
a rudimentary acquaintance with the more obvious laws of 
dramatic construction ? 

In not many cases could these questions be answered in the 
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affirmative. I do not say we have no learned and expert critics ; 
as a matter of fact, we have a few such in our midst. But how 
many of the existing writers about the theatre were originally 
engaged for press work because they were learned and expert? 
An actor, however industrious, thoughtful, careful, penetrating, 
has no guarantee whatever that his newspaper censors will be 
competent and trustworthy. It may be said that the average 
stage production does not call for the possession, in the com- 
mentators on it, of an abnormal amount of information and 
judgment. What special requirements (it may be urged) are 
needed for the appraisement of such pretty and amusing, but 
essentially light and trivial, things as The Circus Girl? Must 
one have “studied” and been ‘‘ examined” before one can be 
trusted to venture an opinion upon Little Tich in Lord Tom 
Noddy? Is “dramatic criticism,” after all, so very arduous and 
distinguished a function? Can it not be exercised by somebody 
less imposing than a Hazlitt or a George Henry Lewes? To 
all of which queries I reply that in the instance even of the 
slightest and most frivolous of stage productions a certain 
command of technique must be exhibited, and that a knowledge 
of that technique ought certainly to be enjoyed and utilised by 
the public appraisers of such efforts. And, moreover, there are 
occasions, such as the adequate staging of Shaksperean plays, 
on which the critic, to be competent and acceptable, ought to be 
at least the equal, if not the superior, of the entrepreneur in his 
familiarity with the details of dramatic and theatrical lore. 

Yet what is the fact? How many of our dramatic critics— 
in London, to say nothing of the provinces—are admitted 
authorities on Shakspere, or, indeed, on any classic English 
dramatist ? Most of them,I grant you, are clever enough to 
“get up” a certain amount of information if sufficient notice 
is accorded them ; it is, indeed, somewhat ludicrous now and 
then to note the ingenious fashion in which some solemnly 
unpack the erudition they have so recently amassed. In time, 
the most ignorant of critics manages to pick up a measure of 
working knowledge, which enables him to rub along without 
actually “‘ giving himself away.” In time, experience comes to 
all, and with it a faculty not only for obtaining knowledge but 
for concealing ignorance. It is diverting to watch the critical 
neophyte—it may be a briefless barrister or a graduate fresh 
from the University—gingerly picking his way through the diffi- 
culties that surround the gentlemen who undertake to pronounce 
upon the theatre. How carefully he scans the work of his 
elders and betters, how sedulously he utilises the scraps of fact 
and of opinion he is able to collect ! 
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Training for actors, certificates for actors, forsooth—why 
should such things be demanded from them in all cases when 
they are not demanded in all cases from their journalistic 
censors? If the possession of a rdle is sufficient to make a man 
professionally an actor, the acquisition of a theatre ticket, handed 
to him by an editor, makes a man (or boy) professionally a critic. 
On this point let actors and journalists cry quits. If acting is 
not a profession, neither is newspaper criticism. 


THE KING OF COMIC OPERA IN AMERICA, 
By STEPHEN FISKE. 


A® the producer and the comedian of comic operas, Mr. 

Francis Wilson has won a unique position in America. If 
we could imagine Mr. J. L. Toole bringing out comic operas in 
a style as magnificent as that at the Savoy, and there playing 
and singing the principal comedy parts in them, he would 
be to England what Mr. Wilson is to the United States. Mr. 
Wilson has received several flattering offers to appear in London, 
but, like Mr. Toole, he has learned that a comedian belongs to 
his own country and is best appreciated and rewarded there. Mr. 
Wilson was born of a Quaker family, at Philadelphia, in 1854. 
Asa boy he divided his time between school and jig-dancing, and 
he made his first appearance in a negro minstrel troupe as 
Master Johnny in the old farce of The Virginia Mummy. 
Until 1877 he remained a minstrel and variety performer ; but 
all the while he nourished dramatic aspirations, and whenever 
opportunity offered he studied the work of such tragedians as 
E. L. Davenport and Barry Sullivan. Of the latter he says: 
“ Mr. Barry Sullivan’s Richard III. was a revelation to me, and 
his fight at the end was the most accurate and realistic sword- 
combat that I have ever witnessed.” This is expert praise ; for at 
the New York Tournament, in 1876, Mr. Wilson won the amateur 
championship of America with the foils. He had been educating 
himself in books as well as in fencing; Professor Mahoney, of 
the Trinity Chapel School, New York, was his tutor and his 
intimate friend, and now he ranks as one of the best read actors 
on the stage and as an accomplished writer and speaker. 

In the meantime Mr. Wilson had also saved money, and he 
used his savings to emancipate himself from the variety profession 
and enable him to join a regular theatrical company. His 
dramatic début was as Cool in London Assurance ; his second 
part was Lamp in Wild Oats. His salary was £3 a week, 
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and for this he had sacrificed £20 a week as a variety performer ; 
but he felt that the distinction of being a “real” actor more than 
compensated for the difference. Little by little the stage 
managers and his associates convinced him that his face, voice, 
and figure were better suited for comedy than for tragedy, and at 
last he relinquished his ambition to become another Garrick, 
Kean, or Kemble, and forgot the Shaksperean rdles that he had 
carefully committed to memory. The happy accident of a 
meeting with Manager McCaull, who was organizing a comic 
opera company, decided his future. ‘‘ How much salary do you 














want?” inquired McCaull. ‘‘ One hundred dollars a week,” replied 
Mr. Wilson. ‘“‘I’ll give you fifty and chance it,” said McCaull. 
“One hundred or no engagement,” answered Wilson. The 
wolf was at his door; but he had Spartan courage. A week 
later they met again. ‘‘ How much is your salary now?” asked 
McCaull. ‘‘The same as last week—one hundred ! ”’—replied 


Wilson; and McCaull said, ‘“ Well, ‘I’ll try you for luck.” 


The luck came. Under the McCaull management, Mr. 
Wilson appeared in The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, The 
Princess of Trebizonde, Prince Methusalem, The Merry 
War, and Falka, and then went to Europe to study the best 
French and English methods. He returned to accept a long 
and successful engagement at the Casino, his popularity increasing 
with every new opera and his salary with every season. 
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At last, secure of the experience and the capital, Mr. Wilson 
determined to have a comic opera company of his own, and pro- 
duced The Oolah, at the Broadway Theatre, New York. It was 
not a first-night success; but he made it a three-hundred- 
night success by his interpolations, his songs, and his 
fun. Since then he has produced a new opera once 
a@ year, and always with the most satisfactory artistic 
and pecuniary results. He is now starring through the 
States in Half A King, which he produced at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, last October. His business manager is his 
boyhood friend, Mr. A. H. Canby, who believes that Mr. Wilson 
will develop into a dramatic comedian when he has accumulated 
a sufficient fortune to risk the experiment. With such pluck, 
perseverance, natural talent, wide experience, and constant study, 
nothing is impossible to the king of comic opera in America. 





A FAMOUS OLD PANTOMIME. 
By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


reviewing the course of theatrical affairs, it often occurs to 

the student of the past that Father Time is apt to dupe poor 
mortals by reversing his hour-glass. Old scenes are carefully 
reproduced, to be duly gaped at by the unthinking as novelties. 
Possibly the paragraphist who delights in dilating upon the 
enthusiasm of the besiegers of the pit on the morn of 
certain premieres has little idea that a century and a half ago a 
like enthusiasm (only better sustained was aroused over the pro- 
duction of a trivial pantomime, and that the doors of Covent 
Garden had frequently to be opened three or four hours before 
the performance to prevent damage from being done by the 
assembled multitude. 

Long before Rich’s production of the famous pantomime of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, on February 12, 1739-40, public curio- 
sity had been aroused concerning it. This piece—which would 
be more fittingly described now as an opera in three acts with 
interspersed harlequinade scenes—had been fully twelve years in 
preparation. Something like £2000 had been spent on its mount- 
ing—a large sum in those days; and many minds had gone to 
the building up of this remarkable concoction. The eccentric 
John Rich, himself the first of British harlequins, had drafted 
the entire scenario and devised the comic scenes. Lewis Theo- 
bald, the Shaksperean commentator and first hero of the Dunciad, 
wrote the libretto ; and Lampe (whose wife appeared as Rhodope 
in the lyrical scenes) supplied the music. Added to this, magni- 
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ficent scenery had been painted for the production years pre- 
viously by the eminent artist George Lambert, Hogarth’s crony. 

It is difficult nowadays to realise what these early pantomimes 
were really like. Amalgams of ballet, opera, and farce, the 
entertainments of Rich’s day generally treated two sharply con- 
tested, irreconcilable themes, not dealt with, as in the Grimaldi 
pantomime, the one after the other, but mixed up higgledy- 
piggledy, and then somewhat arbitrarily sliced into acts. Writing 
in Tom Jones, of the new theatrical dish, Fielding says it ‘‘ con- 
sisted of two parts, which the inventor distinguished by the 
names of the serious and the comic. The serious exhibited a 
certain number of heathen gods and goddesses, who were cer- 
tainly the worst and dullest company into which an audience was 
ever introduced ; and (which was a secret known to few} were 
actually intended so to be in order to contrast the comic part 
of the entertainment, and to display the tricks of harlequin to 
the better advantage.” 

After this it will not be surprising to find that in Orpheus and 
Eurydice there were separate casts of lyrical and of pantomimic 
performers. Hippisley, the comedian, who appears to have been 
almost the first wearer of the motley, played Drudge, pantaloon’s 
servant, otherwise the clown. Manager Rich, under the name 
of Mr. Lun, was the dashing, wnbespangled harlequin, and Signor 
Grimaldi (Joey’s father) figured as pantaloon. This is the first 
instance on record of the appearance of a member of the 
Grimaldi family in English pantomime, and it is all the more 
noteworthy, as the wofully inaccurate memoirs of Joe Grimaldi, 
as edited by Boz, fix the date of his father’s arrival on our shores 
at 1760. 

The following brief synopsis of the old Covent Garden panto- 
mime has its value in showing the curious arrangement of the 
scenes :—‘‘ Interlude I.—Rhodope, Queen of Thrace, practising 
art magick, makes love to Orpheus. He rejects her love. She 
is enraged. ‘A serpent appears who receives Rhodope’s com- 
mands, and those ended, glides off the stage.’ Here the comic 
part begins. When the opera is resumed a scene takes place 
between Orpheus and Eurydice. Eurydice’s heel is pierced by 
the serpent, behind the scenes. She dies on the stage—after 
which the comic part is continued. Interlude II.—Scene: Hell. 
Pluto, &c., enters. Orpheus prevails on Pluto to restore Eury- 
dice to him. Ascalax tells Orpheus that Eurydice shall follow 
him, but that if he should look back at her before they shall have 
passed the bounds of Hell, she will die again. Orpheus turns 
back to look for Eurydice. Fiends carry her away. After this 
the comic part is resumed. Interlude III.—Orpheus again 
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rejects Rhodope’s solicitations. Departs. The scene draws, 
and discovers Orpheus slain. Several Baccants enter in a trium- 
phant manner. They bring in the lyre and chaplet of Orpheus. 
Rhodope stabs herself. The piece concludes with the remainder 
of the comic part.” 

Some idea of the success of this strange jumble may be gleaned 
from an account in the Scots Magazine for March, 1740, wherein 
we are told that ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice draws the whole town to 
Covent Garden ; whether for the opera itself (the words of which 
are miserable stuff) or for the pantomimical interlude, with which 
it is intermixed, I cannot determine. The music is pretty good, 
and the tricks are not foolisher than usual, and some have said 
they have more meaning than most that have preceded them. 
The performance is grand as to the scenery. What pleases every- 
body is a regular growth of trees, represented more like nature 
than what has yet been seen upon the stage ; and the represen- 
tation of a serpent so lively as to frighten half the ladies who 
see it. It is, indeed, curious in its kind, being wholly a piece of 
machinery, that enters, performs its exercise of head, body, and 
tail in a most surprising manner, and rushes behind the curtain 
with a velocity scarce credible. It is about a foot and a half in 
circumference at the thickest part, and far exceeds the former 
custom of stuffing a boy into such likeness. It is believed to 
have cost more than £200; and when the multitude of wheels, 
springs, &c., whereof it consists, are considered, the charge will 
not appear extravagant. The whole Royal Family have seen 
this performance ; and, from what can be judged, everybody else 
will see it before the end of the season, the house being every 
day full at 3 o’clock, though seldom empty till after eleven.” 

Samuel Hoole, father of the eminent translator of Tasso and 
Ariosto, was Rich’s chief mechanist at this period, and the con- 
triver of the serpent referred to. According to Cumberland, he 
kept a shop for the sale of mechanical toys, and after his great 
achievement at Covent Garden could turn his mind to nothing 
but the manufacture of serpents. The public, however, looked 
askance at these uncanny playthings, and the poor man, having a 
large stock on his hands, was ruined, bankrupt, and undone. 

Orpheus and Eurydice was performed by Rich throughout the 
remainder of the season, and was successfully revived by him in 
1747, and again in 1755, when it ran thirty-one nights. His 
successors at Covent Garden reproduced it with equal good fortune 
in 1768. In October, 1787, almost half a century after it had 
originally seen the light, the famous old pantomime was again 
put in the bill—by royal command, it was whispered. But taste 
had changed, and only two performances were then borne with. 
Cc 
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Portraits. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST. 


N America, where she has gained some of her greatest successes 
and made herself one of the favourites of New York audiences, 
Miss Marie Tempest is widely known as ‘‘ Dresden China.” 
Whoever coined the name for her had evidently a talent for 
nicely -hitting off characteristics in a phrase. It exactly suits 
her style of beauty, and the dainty charm of her acting. Add 
to this that she has a very pretty voice, which she uses to the 
best advantage, and no one will wonder that her career in light 
opera has been one of successive triumphs at every stage. Like 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, she first became widely known during the run 
of Dorothy. Both had, of course, sung, and sung with success, 
before the production of Alfred Cellier’s engaging work, but its 
enormous popularity and very long run brought them promi- 
nently into public view, and gave them the positions on the stage 
which they have held ever since. Miss Tempest in the name- 
part certainly did a good deal to secure for the operettaits long lease 
of favour. Doris followed, and then The Red Hussar, with which 
Miss Tempest began in America when she crossed the 
Atlanticin 1891. She went forfourmonths, but she actually stayed 
for four years, taking holidays, of course, in between, but not 
making her reappearance in London until 1895, when she joined 
Mr. George Edwardes’s company at Daly’s Theatre for the produc- 
tion of The Artist’s Model. Once during her stay inthe United 
States she made an ezxcursus into grand opera—or rather the 
modified form of that genre which Bizet and Ambroise Thomas 
gave us in Carmen and Mignon, but for the greater part of the 
time it was light opera that claimed her. All who heard her 
singing of the Nightingale song in Zeller’s Vogelhandler (which 
.we shall hope to see in an English version over here when the 
present craze for ‘‘ musical farce” has passed away) declare that 
nothing more delightful in its way could be listened to ; it created 
almost a furore among her audiences. In The Geisha her re- 
fined and charming vocalisation, together with her always con- 
scientious acting of a part that gives but little scope, make up 
an entirely artistic performance. One only longs to see an 


artist so gifted and so thorough in something more worthy of her 
talents. 
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At the play. 





IN LONDON. 

At the moment of writing, the chief thought in the minds 
of playgoers is connected with pantomime. Oddly enough, 
however, Christmas week has this year been chosen by half-a- 
dozen managers for the production of their novelties, although 
of the number, so far as west-end theatres are concerned, Mr. 
Oscar Barrett alone offers traditional Christmas fare in the shape 
of his first Drury Lane pantomime, Aladdin. 





Kine Ricuarp III. 


Revival of Shakspere’s Historical Playat the Lyceum Theatre, December 19. 


|" pum of * pena (afterwards Sir William Catesby .. . -. Mr. Tyars 
wing ic ° oe Henry Irvine - James Tyrrel ee Mr. CLARENCE Hacue 
oa tive ae .-Mr. Gorpon Orale ir Robert Brakenbury Mr. aac HaRvEY 
ph Duke of Clarence Mr. Cooper CLIFFE Lord Mayor of — oe - Mr. Tass 
Henry, Earl of eapveren (afterwards An Officer a ae Mr. RivineTon 
Henry VII.) . A ..Mr. Frank CooPpER First Murderer as Mr. Norman Forses 
Cardinal Bouchier mee . Mr. CusHING Second Murderer Mr. WiiutamM Farren, jun. 
Duke of Buckingham “Mr. F. H. Mackin King’s Page -Miss Epira Craic 
Duke of Norfolk - - Mr. Lacy Edward, Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Lord Rivers .. [] Mr. Funter Menus Edw ard V ») ° Miss Lena AsHWELL 
Lord Hastings... .-Mr. Ben WEBSTER Richard, Duke of York es Miss Norman 
Lord Stanley .. ..Mr. FREDERIC ROBINSON Elizabeth Miss Maup Miuton 
Lord Lovell .. oe wa . Mr. ARCHER Duchess of York on .-Miss Mary Rorke 
Marquis ryt Dorset ee * Mr. Howarp Lady Anne oe we Miss Jutia ARTHUR 
pg Kong pee Mr. ReyNoups Margaret oe -- Miss Gengvievs Warp 
Sir hard |; es Mr. BELMORE 





Lords, Ladies, Aldermen, Soldiers, Messengers, &c. 

The history of Henry Irving’s rescue of Shakspere’s play, 
King Richard III., from the degradation into which it had fallen 
has already been written. Twenty years ago he introduced at 
the Lyceum his new reading of the title-part; twenty years ago 
he gave the piece, certain necessary excisions alone excepted, 
in the form in which it was conceived by the author. By so 
doing he rendered almost impossible any revival in London of 
Colley Cibber’s distorted and dishonouring adaptation. He 
proved, moreover, to the satisfaction of all thinking persons 
that Shakspere’s Richard was not a vulgar, noisy impostor, whose 
villainy was as obvious as his hump, and who went about the 
world foaming at the mouth and uttering such bombastic phrases 
as “Off with his head; so much for Buckingham!” In the 
place of this cheap, tawdry, twopenny-coloured figure, Henry 
Irving gave us a man of subtle brain and vast intellectuality, who 
recognised and enjoyed his superiority over those surrounding 
him, and who set out with the fixed principle that since he could 
not be a lover he was determined to bea villain. So plaiuly is all 
this revealed in the text that it is difficult to see how anyone 
could have gone astray on the point. To be rightly appreciated, 
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however, the piece had to be considered not as a vehicle for the 
exhibition of physical powers, but as a medium for the expression 
of the intellectual faculties. That no actor of our time has 
brought so much brain power as Henry Irving to bear alike upon 
his productions and the characters he has played is a fact which 
needs no proof ; nor is it surprising, accordingly, that the purely 
intellectual aspect of Richard’s nature should have attracted him. 
Hence a rendering marvellously subtle, suggestive, and convincing, 
which by all true Shaksperean students was straightway received 
as a faithful and accurate reflection of the poet’s meaning. 
Twenty years have elapsed since then, but the opinion still 
holds good. Certain slight changes the interval seems to have 
brought in Sir Henry’s conception of the character, but none, if 
memory may be trusted, of vital importance. The portrait is, 
perhaps, a little more highly coloured; it contains here and 
there touches which almost verge upon the melodramatic. But 
what an extraordinarily clever picture it is of the scheming, 
plausible, unprincipled tyrant, who is prepared to wade through 
a river of blood, and even to sacrifice his own accomplices, in 
order that he may reach the throne! With what devilish 
ingenuity he contrives to dupe the credulous Anne, to outwit 
the Mayor of London, to mould the hardest material to his own 
uses! At the very outset Sir Henry strikes the note of mocking 
villainy which is to be the prevailing one throughout the piece, 
and which only merges into a more forcible and strenuous strain 
when death and disaster press heavily upon the guilty usurper. 
It is impossible, unfortunately, within the limited space at our 
disposal to give anything like an adequate idea of the scope, the 
subtlety, and the diabolical malice of the character as interpreted 
by Sir Henry, who makes of it one of the most effective in his 
large and varied repertory. Upon the efforts of his supporters 
in the revival there is no need to dilate. The piece is adequately 
performed, if not always brilliantly. Much had been ex- 
pected from Miss Julia Arthur, an American actress, who has 
done good service in other directions. Unhappily the part of 
Lady Anne proved too much for her strength, although in 
the less exacting passages she showed decided ability. Miss 
Genevieve Ward’s fine declamatory method suited her admirably 
for the character of Margaret of Anjou, while Miss Maud Milton 
and Miss Mary Rorke appeared with success as Elizabeth and 
the Duchess of York. Mr. Cooper Cliffe and Mr. Frank Cooper 
acted earnestly and carefully as respectively Clarence and 
Richmond. As regards accessories, nothing could be more 
sumptuous or more effective than the manner in which the 
revival has been mounted. Of the most striking scenes we can 
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only indicate, as notable examples of beauty and taste, the 
opening street scene, the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower ramparts, Tower-hill, and Bosworth-field. 





As You LIke Ir. 
Revival of Shakspere’s Pastoral Comedy at the St. James’s Theatre, December 2. 


Duke ee ae .. Mr. James FERNANDEZ Adam .. ae ee Mr. Henry Lorainz 
Frederick os .. Mr. C. Auprey SMITH Dennis .. os oe .- Mr. A. W. Munro 
Amiens .. an -. Mr. Bertram WALLIs Touchstone .. me .. Mr. H. V. Esmonp 
Jaques .. 24 te ..Mr. W.H. VERNON Corin .. ‘3 ae Mr. Witi14m H. Day 
First Lord oo — ..Mr. H. H. Vincent Silvius .. emt on Mr. ArTHuR Royston 
Second Lord .. -- Mr. GgorGe Bancrortr William .. _ Mr. Grorce P. HawTREY 
Le Beau.. eo .. Mr. Vincent STERNROYD Hymen .. we we .- Miss Juiz F. Opp 
Charles .. oe es .. Mr.J. WHEELER Rosalind Se ule Miss Jut1a NELSON 
Oliver .. - . Mr.H.B. Irvine Celia .. és vi io Miss Fay Davis 
Jaques de Bois ‘ .- Mr. R. Loramne Phoebe .. ss -. Miss DororHea Barrp 
Orlando .. ee Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER Audrey .. on = Miss Kate PHrInurrs 


Mr. George Alexander’s revival of As You Like It will he re- 
membered as a striking example of the harmonious and agreeable 
result produced by the careful supervision and intelligent direc- 
tion of one controlling mind. The piece has been mounted hand- 
somely, but by no means lavishly. Shakspere’s exquisite comedy 
has been given an adequate but not an extravagantly rich setting. 
This is exactly as it should be, for, while sufficient has been done 
to satisfy the popular taste for display, there is nowhere any 
irritating violation of the poet’s purpose. Mr. Alexander has 
restored the concluding Masque of Hymen, which, when cur- 
tailed of its somewhat excessive length, will form a delightful 
and eminently pleasing termination to the comedy. He has also 
retained the song ‘‘It was a lover and his lass,” sung by the 
pages in Act 5, although the execution of the ditty, as it 
happens, leaves something to be desired. Certain necessary 
excisions he has, of course, been compelled to make, but these 
have been accomplished in every instance discreetly and with 
fitting respect for the author’s meaning. The principal scene, 
representing a glade in the Forest of Arden, is one of rare 
beauty, and leaves the spectator impressed with a pleasing sense 
of reposeful calm. And if the general performance hardly at 
any point reaches the level of absolute perfection, it possesses at 
least the merit of earnestness and sincere endeavour. Miss 
Julia Neilson’s Rosalind is a being of infinite loveliness and 
womanly feeling. Pardonable nervousness served in a measure 
to mar the effect of the opening passages, in which the actress 
seemed self-conscious and ill at ease. But as the play progressed 
Miss Neilson steadily improved, revealing in the swooning-scene 
a measure of realistic expression calculated to surprise her 
warmest admirers. Exceedingly bright and effective also was 
her playful banter of Orlando, particularly when she called upon 
him to woo her in the character of Rosalind. Apart from an 
occasional tendency towards sedateness, Mr.Alexander’s Orlando 
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is the best the London stage has witnessed for many years. He 
speaksthe lines witha fine regard for their rhythmical significance, 
and is at all times a gallant, manly, and romantic figure. No 
less admirable is the Jaques of Mr. W. H. Vernon, who, while 
never straining after effect, extracts every ounce of meaning from 
the author’s words. Mr. H. V. Esmond gives a clever and un- 
conventional reading of the character of Touchstone, which, 
however it may traverse traditional ideas, is evidently based 
upon, and even justified by, a close study of the text. By her 
bright and sympathetic performance as Celia, Miss Fay Davis 
consolidates her right to be classed as a comedian of the first rank. 
Special music has been composed for the Masque by Mr. Edward 
German, whose brilliant work serves still further to enhance the 
reputation he gained at the Lyceum. Altogether, the revival 
fully deserves success by reason of its picturesque beauty, effec- 
tive mounting, and admirable acting. 


THE Circus GIRL. 


A Musical Play, in Two Acts. Book by James T. Tanner and W. Patines. Music by Ivan 
CarYLi and LioneL Monckton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApriIAN Ross. Produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, December 5. 

Dick Capel.. -. Mr. Seymour Hicks Valliand .. ee oe Mr. W. H. PowEtt 
Sir Titus V Wemyss" Mr. Harry MonkHOUSsE Biggs ee ee Mr. Epmunp PayNE 
Drivelli fs Mr. Artacur WILLIAMS Lucille .. am -» Miss Katre Szrymour 
Hon. Reginald Gower ™ LIoNEL MACKINDER “La Favorita” .. -. Miss Ernet Haypon 

© ee . Mr. Wititre Warpe Mrs. Drivelli es ee Miss Conniz Episs 
Adolphe .. ee .. Mr. Bertre WricHt Lady Diana —— “a Miss Maria Davis 
Albertoni .. .. Mr. Contin Coop Marie ee ..» Miss Grace PaLorTa 
Commissaire of Police. PRs RoBErT NAINBY Louise ee -. Miss Lity Jopnston 
Vicomte Gaston .. Mr. Maurice Farkoa Liane ee oe oe Miss Lovie CoorTe 
— Pasha .. pe -_ ARTHUR Hope Emilie .. oe -. Miss Aticr BETELLE 
Rudolph t. E. D. WaRDES Juliette .. dé Miss Marprz Hore 
Proprietor of the Caté de Ja har Comtesse d’ Epérnay -- Miss Apa MalTLanp 

r. LEestrz HoLtLanpD Marquise de Millefieurs 

Flobert .. “ -- Mr. Ropert Seisy Miss KATHLEEN FRANCIS 


Ew. re ee Mr. W. F. Brooxe Madlle.Gompson.. .. Miss Auice NEILSON 
Sergent de Ville .. “ .. Mr. Frep Ringe Dora Wemyss .. Miss ELLALINE TERRISS 


The Circus Girl, if in point of writing and of construction 
below rather than above the average of Gaiety pieces, is among 
the most amusing and beautiful of its class. For this the 
credit lies entirely with the artists and the producer. In the 
final scene Mr. George Edwardes has, in truth, surpassed him- 
self—a spectacle more dazzling and attractive it would be hard 
to conceive. Upon the plot, or want of it, it would be useless 
to insist. The prosperity of such pieces lies outside any question 
of story or intrigue. Suffice it that Dora Wemyss, a young girl 
just fresh from school, comes to Paris to meet her parents, and 
there falls in with Dick Capel, whom she believes to belong to a 
circus troupe, among whom he is known as the Cannon King. 
Dick, although a gentleman of independent means, is induced to 
assume the character thus forced upon him. Seeking refuge 
from the fury of his jealous wife, Dora’s father hides in the 
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cannon, and is subsequently shot out of it, to his profound indig- 
nation. Explanations ensue,and all ends in the usual conventional 
manner, A much more amusing thread of the story follows the 
adventures of a delightfully pugnacious little waiter who, in order 
to win his sweetheart, determines to measure his strength with 
Toothick Pasha, the great Turkish wrestler. This character, 
named| Biggs, was played with unfailing humour and inexhaus- 
tible drollery by Mr. Edmund Payne, who had in Miss Katie 
Seymour a companion worthy of himself. Together the two 
made the great success of the evening in a couple of duets en- 
titled “‘ Professions” and “‘ Clowns.” But throughout the per- 
formance they kept the audience constantly amused and de- 
lighted by their clever antics. Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, although neither so expert nor so original as the 
other two, danced and acted with great spirit, the latter singing 
the ditty ‘‘ A Little Bit of String” in a manner to charm and 
fascinate all present. Mr. Arthur Williams was genuinely funny 
as Drivelli, the circus proprietor, and Miss Ethel Haydon ex- 
ceedingly graceful as ‘“‘ La Favorita.” Of the musical numbers 
by Mr. Ivan Caryll and Mr. Lionel Monckton, those by the 
latter composer, although substantially less quantitatively, 
achieved the greater popularity. The authors’ dialogue calls for 
no criticism, for reasons which need hardly be expressed, and 
for once Mr. Greenbank and Mr. Ross are unable to claim praise 
for the wit or ingenuity of their lyrics. 


THe Kiss oF DELILAH. 


A Play, in Three Acts, by Georce Grant and James Liste. Proijuced at Drury Lane Theatre, 
November 27. 


Maximilian Robespierre Jacques. . o aa a .. Mr. Morean 

Mr. Hermann VEZIN | Pierre .. sie ne Mr. HERMANN VBzZIN 
Collot d’Herbois - Mr. BrookE WARREN Sergeant of the NationalGuard Mr. WosurNn 
Hannibal Legendre .. .. Mr. Sam Jounson | Herminie Vanhove .. .. Miss Hrpa Spone 
Coupe Téte .. ee Mr. Epwarp O’NEILL | Estelle Beaupas ail ..Miss Epira JoRDAN 
Guyzot .. aa ie a -- Mr. Parmer | FrangoisJoseph Talma Mr. T. B. THALBERG 
Chapuy .. —~. a .-Mr. Pamir Darwin | 


Since the production of The Kiss of Delilah the authors have 
published a statement intimating that, owing to the illness of one 
of the principal actors, and the impossibility of replacing him, 
the piece was seen in an incomplete and mutilated form. Even 
at its best, however, it is tolerably certain that so crude and old- 
fashioned a play could never have secured the favour of a London 
audience. Solittle respect have Messrs. Grant and Lisle shown 
for historical accuracy that, not content with falsifying 
established facts, they venture also to offer a wholly distorted 
and utterly unrecognisable portrait of Robespierre, who in their 
piece is represented as an elderly and love-sick swain, irresolute 
of purpose, and dominated by his love for a pretty actress 
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belonging to the Théatre Francais. The intrigue, which 
eventually resolves itself into a game at hide-and-seek 
between Robespierre, Mlle. Vanhove and her lover, Talma, is 
clumsily conceived, while overheard “asides” and soliloquies 
proclaim the desperate straits to which the authors are driven in 
order to carry on their plot. Nor was the acting much better 
than the piece, although perhaps it is hardly fair to blame the 
performers if they failed to endow such stereotyped characters 
with vitality, or to render acceptable dialogue so stilted and so 
pretentious. Itis significant of the amount of faith placed in 
their own work by Messrs. Grant and Lisle that, by reason of 
arrangements previously completed, the run of the piece was 
inflexibly limited to two nights. 


LittLte Eyo.ur. 
A Play, in Three Acts, by Henrix Insen, translated by Witt1aM ARCHER. Produced at the 
Avenue Theatre, November 23. 


Alfred Allmers .. Mr. Courtenay THORPE Miss Asta Allmers Miss EvizaBetTH Rosins 


Mrs. Rita Allmers.. .. Miss JANET ACHURCH Engineer Borgheim ue Mr. C. M. Lowne 
Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL 


It may be that within the folds of Little Eyolf there lurks an 
infinity of undiscovered and undiscoverable meanings. It may be 
that those who approach Dr. Ibsen’s latest work in a spirit of 
mysterious reverence are well advised. It may be that the play 


Eyolf es .. Master Stewart Dawson | The Rat-Wife 


is a masterpiece of symbolism, the husk, so to speak, which 
encloses a great moral and emblematic truth. All these things 
are possible. But for ourselves we are content to regard the 
piece from the obvious and commonsense standpoint. The play- 
wright who fails to indicate clearly and intelligently the purpose 
he has in view lacks one of the chief attributes of his craft. So 
if we find in Little Eyolf a work mainly distinguished, despite 
certain traces of power, by the cheap and tawdry nature of its melo. 
dramatic effects, the grossness of its allusions, and the intolerable 
dulness of its dialogue, the author has only himseif to blame. The 
play practically resolves itself into a study of passion ; passion none 
the less brutalising and repulsive because marriage has placed upon 
it the seal of legitimacy. It is in such wise Rita Allmers regards 
her husband, jealous of everything: that comes between them 
down to their only little son. ‘‘ There stood the champagne, but 
you tasted it not ”’—this is Rita’s figurative but degradingly plain 
method of suggesting that her husband has grown tired of her 
cloying attractions. But Mrs. Allmers is not the only person in 
the piece possessed of similar views; for no sooner does Asta, 
Allmers’ supposed sister, discover that, owing to an indiscretion 
on the part of her mother, she no longer has any right to the 
relationship which has hitherto served to subdue her passion than 
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she recognises the imperative necessity of escaping from the 
dangerous propinquity of the man she now realises she loved with 
an ardour far exceeding that of a sister. For those who care to 
dabble in such muddy waters Little Eyolf may perhaps have 
charms. Personally we can only stigmatise it as a dull, wordy, 
unpleasant, and prodigiously tiresome play which no healthily- 
minded person would care to see a second, if indeed a first, time. 
Whatever interest its performance created was due chiefly to 
the appearance together on one stage of three consummate artists 
like Miss Janet Achurch, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Of the brilliant interpretation given in each 
instance lack of space alone prevents us from speaking in detail. 
Mr Courtenay Thorpe furnished a curiously faithful study of the 
insufferable prig, Allmers, Mr. C. M. Lowne was the cheeriest of 
road-makers, while Master Stewart Dawson in the title-part 
again proved himself to be one of the cleverest boy actors on the 
stage. During the last fortnight of the run Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell replaced Miss Achurch in the part of Rita, but by no 
means to the advantage of the piece. 


An IpytL oF THE CLOSING CENTURY. 


A Duologue, by EsteLte Burney. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, December 3. 
The Hon. Millicent Warreyne | Hayes Dormer,M.P. .. Mr. Cyrit Mavupe 


Miss WINIFRED EMERY 

Miss Burney’s duologue, despite its clumsy title, is a 
remarkably clever bit of work. The writing is always good 
and at moments positively brilliant, while the cynical tone 
adopted by the talented authoress at the outset speedily yields to 
a kindlier feeling, the moral of the piece being in truth excellent. 
The plot deals with the determination made by two young people 
of advanced views to enter upon matrimony merely as a matter 
of expediency. As, however, they come to discuss the question, 
they discover to their dismay that after all the one thing which 
offers a solid basis for happiness in married life is love. The 
trifle was exquisitely acted by Miss Winifred Emery and Mr. 
Cyril Maude. 


A PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 
An Original Drama, in One Act, by Frep James. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, 
December 8, 


Captain Wilford Blount Don Fernand de Medillo Mr. Lure1 LaBLACHE 
Mr. Ernest LEICESTER Louise, Princess of Orange Miss May WuHiTTY 


This is a little play of the capa y espada order, founded upon 
an incident in Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. A couple of 
conspirators, one English, the other Spanish, and both intent 
upon accomplishing the death of the Prince of Orange, meet by 
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chance in the common room of a tavern. The Princess, who 
has heard of their intention to assassinate her husband, disguises 
herself as a waiting-maid, and speedily contrives to set the two 
men by the ears, with the result that the Englishman runs his 
companion through the body. Thereafter, yielding to his better 
instincts, he consents, at the instance of the Princess, to forego his 
bloody purpose. The piece, although not without certain 
stirring qualities, is of too old-fashioned a character to be of any 
practical use. It received a spirited interpretation at the hands 
of Messrs. Leicester and Lablache and Miss May Whitty. 


Woman’s WORLD. 


An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by J. P. Hurst. Produced at the Court Theatre, 
December 8, 


Keith Dunlop... on Mr. JosePH CARNE Lucy Maitland ., + om Jesstg BATEMAN 
Ulric Falshaw .. Mr. GrorGe HIpPIsSLEY Anna Gurbs, M.D, > Miss M. Tatsor 
Sebastian — «- Mr. Compton Coutts | Jane McKillop .. ae Miss Atice Bexzt 
Kelland Smith ..Mr. Freperick Votre Charlotte Bap .. oa Miss Marre Lyons 
Hilary Glyn ee -Mr.Ivan Watson | Mrs. Lascelles .. Miss SPENCER-BRUNTON 
Constance Glyn :. :. Miss Esme BERINGER Barbara Earp -- Miss Ap—ELa WEEKES 


A brief account of the story related in Weinaals World will 
suffice to indicate both the character and the principal weakness 
of Mr. J. P. Hurst’s new comedy. From the early age of sixteen 
Constance Glyn, neglected by a frivolous father, has had to fight 
the battle of life unaided. When the play opens, twelve years 
later, Constance has won her way into the front rank of women 
journalists, and is able to command a ready market for her 
articles. Her knowledge is comprehensive ; she has apparently 
studied every possible subject, with the exception of the all-powerful 
one of love. Of this, its symptoms and its tendencies, she is 
supposed to be as ignorant as a newly-born babe. When, 
therefore, a fascinating but wholly unscrupulous actor floats into 
her orbit she falls an easy victim to hischarms. But Ulric 
Falshaw is an undisguised egoist, who has little affection to 
bestow upon anyone but himself. He has, however, drifted into 
something in the nature of an engagement with his cousin, Lucy 
Maitland, Constance Glyn’s secretary, an unprincipled little 
minx, who prompts Ulric to make love to Constance with the 
view of inducing her to obtain from a certain Mr. Kelland Smith 
asum sufficient to enable him (Falshaw) to start management 
on his own account. This contemptible scheme succeeds for a 
time. Love transforms Constance into a new being, full of 
happy aspirations and womanly affection. Despite warnings 
from cool-headed friends, she insists upon yielding implicit trust 
to Falshaw’s protestations. Presently her eyes are opened to the 
truth, and her belief in all that is good and honest is at once 
shattered. Nevertheless, the conclusion of the play—very 
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beautifully conceived, be it said, by the author—holds out distinct 
promise that, having recovered from the measles stage of love, 
Constance will yet enjoy happiness with her old admirer and 
staunch comrade, Keith Dunlop. 

The piece suffers from the feeling of incredulity its per- 
formance awakens in the minds of the audience as to the 
possibility of a clever and shrewd woman like Constance Glyn 
ever being deceived by so shallow and specious an adventurer as 
Ulric Falshaw. The author, moreover, has committed the error 
of depicting this latter character as an unmitigated cad, who 
would hardly be tolerated for a moment by any self-respecting 
person. Possibly this impression may be as much due to stage 
treatment as to Mr. Hurst’s delineation of the part. Wherever the 
fault lies, the result can only be described as extremely unfortunate. 
On the other hand, the comedy is wittily, although somewhat too 
caustically, written, and contains many telling hits at the 
ridiculous ideas of advanced women, sham art critics, lady 
politicians, and others of a like description. The prevailing tone 
of the piece is, however, too mordant and pessimistic to attract 
the ordinary public. Yet it is conceivable that its representa- 
tion might have aroused greater enthusiasm had the character 
of Ulric Falshaw been played with more regard for its fascinating 
qualities. As Constance Glyn, Miss Esmé Beringer made 
another emphatic success by her clever rendering of a difficult 
and many-sided part. Miss Jessie Bateman showed decided 
promise in the unpleasant character of Lucy, while Miss Alice 
Beet, if somewhat lacking in force, made an acceptable Jane 
McKillop. A more finished performance than Miss M. Talbot’s 
of the big-hearted, sensible lady doctor, Anna Gurbs, could not 
be desired, while an admirable sketch of a precocious little lift- 
attendant was supplied by Miss Adela Weekes, a young actress 
with a nice sense of humour. The remaining members of the 
cast can scarcely claim attention on the score of brilliancy. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY BEHAVIOUR OF MRS. JALLOWBY. 
A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Curve Brooke. Produced at the Novelty Theatre, 


December 19. 
Major-General Orcas Jallowby Charlotte sia a .. Miss May Rosine 
Mr. J. Norton-WiLson Annabel Chevenix . om Miss BELVORE 
Mrs. Orcas Jallowby.. .- Miss Isapet Grey Lincoln Beale .. Mr. GRAHAM WENTWORTH 
arry .. ee oe -. Mr. A. Yocsney Arthur Jallowby Be ..Mr. CLIvE Brooke 
Whibbler he ee Mr. Cectn Compton Estelle Jallowby .. Miss ELEANOR LANE 


The shouts of laughter which greeted the performance of Mr. 
Clive Brooke’s farce must not be interpreted by that gentleman 
as a token of approval. As a matter of fact it was the utter 
crudity and feebleness of the whole affair that stirred his scanty 
audience to ungovernable mirth. For frankly, nothing more inco- 
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herent or inept than The Extraordinary Behaviour of Mrs. Jallowby 
has been seen on the stage for many a day. The heroine is a 
female villain of the deepest dye, who accomplishes the most 
horrible deeds without a tremor. Guilty of murder, she marries the 
barrister who has succeeded in gaining a verdict for her; proceeds, 
after a week’s honeymoon to threaten him with a revolver, and 
subsequently compasses the death of his father and mother, sister 
and brother, by administering to them poisoned cake at an 
afternoon tea. In so ambiguous a shape are these incidents 
presented, it is well-nigh impossible to say whether the author 
intends they shall be regarded as tragedy or farce. But as 
The Extraordinary Behaviour of Mrs. Jallowby is hardly likely 
to be seen again, the point is really of little or no importance. 


IN PARIS. 

The appearance of Madame Bernhardt in a new part is, though 
the play be old, as important an event in the Paris theatrical 
world as the production at her theatre of a new piece. Loren- 
zaccio is well known as one of Alfred de Musset’s masterpieces, 
though one of his earliest works. He was only twenty-five 
when he wrote it. All we need say of the play itself is that 
Lorenzaccio, whom Sarah Bernhardt personates, is a sort of 
Italian Hamlet, who spends his youth in meditating delivery 
from a tyrant, and who, after the accomplishment of his design, 
is aghast at the inanity and hopelessness of work for human 
advancement. The rendering of the solitary young pessimist 
is among the finest creations of the great actress, and the 
enthusiasm of her admirers has exceeded its normal limits. The 
piece has been curtailed for the stage by M. Armand d’Artois. 

L’ Evasion, at the Théatre Francais, is another social drama 
from the pen of M. Brieux, the young and talented author of a 
number of pieces. We spoke last month of his Bienfaitewrs, the 
success of which is now exceeded by that of the present piece. 
The theme of l’Evasion is the heredity theory. Is the doctor 
right in forbidding the son of a man who has committed suicide 
to marry—or the daughter of a notorious woman of the demi- 
monde to become his wife? M. Brieux does not attempt to solve 
the problem, but his idea seems to be that force of character can 
counteract the influence of heredity and that the children of social 
outcasts need not necessarily be condemned to carry their parents’ 
sin with them through life, but have every right to fight for 
their individual shares of happiness and love. The story is half 
told in the statement of its apparent object. The two young 
people do marry, in spite of the doctor (Pradhon), who is not 
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only a distinguished specialist but a vain and ambitious man 
surrounded by a tribe of other young and ambitious 
members of his profession. The author does not stint 
himself in his flings at these champions of modern 
social responsibility, and he places in juxtaposition to 
their sordid and inhuman tendencies the nobler strivings 
of the two self-examining victims of the parental stain. The 
young wife (Mlle. Lara), hypnotised by her uncle’s (the doctor’s) 
teaching, has her moment of weakness, but she ‘‘ evades” her 
alleged destiny, discovering in herself, whenthe trial comes, powers 
of resistance and qualities of self-appreciation by which the 
author reaches the hopeful denowement necessary to suit the taste 
of an optimist theatre-going public. The cast was distributed 
chiefly among lesser-known lights of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Coquelin-cadet, as a shepherd practising the healing art without 
a licence, was irresistible, and his interview with the great 
specialist is a masterly piece of dramatic dialogue. 

Villiers de l’Isle Adam is a name hardly known outside the 
limited few for whom pure literature is not merely a passing dis- 
traction. His Révolte was brought out at the Vaudeville a 
quarter of a century ago, and, strange to say, withdrawn by order 
of the censor—why it is difficult to say, for there is nothing in 
it either of a political or of animmoral character, unless, indeed, 
it was just because such a piece was twenty-six years ahead of 
its time. It is the subject of Ibsen’s Doll’s House, written years 
before the latter, with a different ending. The wife in Villiers 
returns, and stifling her heart’s yearning, buries her soul in the 
common life and routine of a money-grabbing husband. The 
piece has just been unearthed again, and given at the Odéon with 
great success. Mme. Legond-Weber as Elizabeth is as remark- 
able as Réjane in Nora. An English translation of this profound 
study of a clever, thoughtful woman, is about to appear. The 
original has long been out of print. 





IN BERLIN. 


At the Lessing Theater Der Abend (The Evening), a drama, in 
four acts, by Paul Lindau, has been brought out. It tells the 
story of a painter and his daughter, their struggles, joys, and 
hopes, and the ruin of their happiness. The painter, Herr 
Deuben, a man already approaching the evening of his days, is 
one of those whom a love of the beautiful and a certain 
skill in execution induce to devote themselves to art as the 
business of their lives. In course of time, it dawns upon them 
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that originality is granted to but a few minds in the course of -a 
century. When they have thoroughly realised this fact, and 
have accepted it with a kind of good-tempered resignation, they 
devote themselves in their spare time to a less ambitious sub- 
sidiary pursuit, live for the rest from hand to mouth, and, if 
the pictures will not sell, set themselves to work, as Lindau 
expresses it, to make art fraternise with industry—they turn out 
posters, and in this way earn a little money. Erwin Deuben’s 
wife, who has shared this Bohemian existence with him for a 
number of years, is dead, and has left behind her a sweet and 
loveable daughter. The action of the piece is supposed to pass 
about the time when this daughter arrives at a marriageable age. 
Opposite to where the two live is a manufactory, and the 
son of the manufacturer falls in love with the artist’s child. 
Although in no hurry to marry her, he declares his love 
and makes known the honourable character of his inten- 
tions. More than this, he buys the latest picture painted 
by the father of his beloved, confides to him the task of decorat- 
ing his villa in Wannsee, and, in the meantime, allows father 
and daughter to use the villa as a place of residence. The reader 
will, perhaps, not be surprised to learn that the seduction of the 
daughter is the outcome of this arrangement. It is discovered ; 
the old man raves, and curses the seducer, who, however, ex- 
presses his intention of marrying the daughter. 

The drama ought to have come to an end here; but either, as 
indeed seems probable, Lindau found this ending too pointless, 
or it was quite too satisfactory for a problem play in these 
modern days, or the three acts were not sufficient for him; in 
short, for whatever reason, the fact remains that the manufac- 
turer’s son has been betrothed from his youth up to the daughter 
of his father’s partner, This young lady, it seems, is the friend 
of the unhappy girl whose innocence has been so cruelly imposed 
upon. When, in the course of conversation between the two 
fiancées of the manufacturer’s son, the fact of this prior attach- 
ment becomes known, the painter’s daughter announces her 
intention of going to America to earn her livelihood. The fourth 
act completely paralyses the effect of the play, which had been 
amusing and serious in many of the preceding scenes. 

‘‘ How could you conceal from me that he was betrothed to 
you?” exclaims the painter’s daughter. Yes, that is just the 
point. How could she conceal it from her? Moreover, how 
could it remain unknown to the first betrothed that her future 
husband was paying his addresses so earnestly to the painter’s 
daughter? Nor is this all, for we are at a loss to understand 
how the artist—who, in spite of all his easy-going ways, holds 
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nothing so dear and so sacred as his daughter, and who has 
driven out the betrayer with curses even after he has expressed 
his willingness to marry his victim—can allow the poor girl to go 
over the sea, while he himself continues the even tenour of his 
way and is daily and hourly brought in contact with his insulter. 
The audience seemed to feel that there was something illogical 
in the play; but the acting saved the piece, and the performers, 
especially Herr Engels, were very warmly applauded. 

The Thalia Theatre has produced two pieces of some interest 
—Das Wetterhiuschen (The Little Weatherhouse), by Adrian 
Ross, the German by Hermann Hirschel, and Zwei Schwieger- 
sodhne (Two Sons in Law), by Maxime Boucheron, the German by 
Max Schénau. In Das Wetterhduschen the stage presents one of 
those little houses which, hanging in the window, betoken fine or 
wet weather, according as the little man or the little woman 
comes out. The quaint little couple live and speak and sing, and 
both lament that they cannot know each other. Of course they 
cannot, for she sees the rain and he the sun, so they are invisible 
neighbours. While hopping'in and out and gesticulating with the 
comical stiffness of puppets, they soon observe that their wooden 
hearts are beginning to burn. After many a pro and con, and 
many a sly thrust at mankind, which, it must be admitted, is 
often very wooden also, the little man and woman are united. 
The music of this very pretty little fairy-tale is by Bertram 
Luard Selby. 

Zwei Schwiegerséhne is a farce. It tells how M. Brézillac, a 
wine merchant in Bordeaux, has a speciality—not in wines, but 
in customers. Young, handsome, smart, unmarried as he is, all 
the widows and maidens of the town flock to buy wine of him. 
Now, he loves the widow Marguerite, and has to face one of two 
alternatives—either to marry her and ruin his business, or not 
to marry her and shipwreck his happiness. There is only 
one way out of the difficulty, and that is to marry her secretly. 
Another man, the good-natured shop assistant, Narcisse, must 
pass as the husband in the eyes of the world. So the three start 
off on the wedding tour. When they return the real husband 
has to endure the torture of seeing his wife courted by others, 
while the man of straw has to expiate the sins which he is sup- 
posed, as the husband, to have committed. He has to atone for 

them to one of those mothers-in-law whose little peculiarities 
have afforded so much capital to the dramatic humorist and 
cynic. Of course all comes right in the end,and everyone is made 
as happy and contented as could be desired. 

Wohlthiter (Benefactor) is the title of a play by Max Halpern, 

brought out at the Central Theater. In this play Herr Nieburg, 
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a very rich man, takes the little Erna, and supports her in 
lodgings atthe house of one Frau Kuhnert. He humours her girlish 
fancy to study for the operatic stage, he surrounds her with every 
conceivable luxury, gives her night-dresses, stockings, and other 
compromising trifles. Erna, who accepts all these things from 
the strange gentleman, is shocked when she wakes up one morn- 
ing and finds herself, not famous, but her benefactor’s mistress. 
Her love for her music-master rouses her to a consciousness of 
her position. In an act which is both powerful and very true to 
life she shows the door to the rich man who has pretended to 
befriend her ; and she now stands, as Frau Kuhnert explains to her 
with great directness, face to face for the first time with the direst 
need. -Erna does not wish to embrace the lot of poverty. She 
has read too many novels in which fallen virtue has been raised 
up again by an unprejudiced man. She pictures herself as a 
Dame aux Camélias with a happy ending to her misfortunes. 
The singing-master shall be ber saviour. Everything seems to 
be favourable, as he loves her ‘a return, and theoretically holds 
the restoration of a ruptured innocence to be possible. He does 
not go so far as to put the theory into practice, however ; and 
scarcely has he learnt that the rich Herr Nieburg is not Erna’s 
cousin than he departs for ever. Erna throws herself out of the 
window. The piece is of unequal merit, but contains some 
strong situations, and was, in parts, admirably well acted. 


IN VIENNA. 

The dramatic event of the month has been the production at 
the Burgtheater of Ludwig Fulda’s Der Sohn des Khalifen 
(The Caliph’s Son), a dramatic fairy-tale in four acts. It is the 
story of a prince who is taught by suffering to abandon all his 
selfishness, all his arrogance and tyrannical oppression, until 
he comes at last to be willing to offer up even his life for others. 
The old familiar tale of Haroun al Raschid, the just, the friend 
of the people, the hero of the Arabian Nights, relates how he 
wandered through the lanes and alleys of his capital disguised, 
in order to become acquainted with the joys and sorrows of his 
subjects. In this play Assad, “Son of the Caliph,” and hero of 
the piece, is compelled to experience in his own person and in 
the Solitude of the throne all the sorrow which his predecessors 
and especially himself, have brought upon the people. In the 
beginning Assad knows not what good and evil mean; he learns 
to know both by being forced to tread the path of both in the 
stern school of suffering. 
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The deus ex machina of the fairy-tale makes his appearance in 
the disguise of an old beggar. The audience easily guess that 
there is some terrible mystery about this man by the horror 
which the arrival of the “‘ dreadful Dervish ” occasions in Bagdad. 
It seems that he only appears upon the scene when a general 
catastrophe threatens the city. When Assad, victorious and 
laden with spoils, has returned from the battlefield and is slum- 
bering on his divan in the arms of the Princess Morgiana, whom 
he has captured and who is now his favourite slave, the Dervish 
enters. He makes the haughty Prince start up in terror. 
‘‘ Famine is knocking at thy golden doors,” he cries ; ‘“‘ wake up, 
and in me behold thy starving people!” Assad threatens him 
with death, and the old man departs, but only to return and 
renew his demands after the Prince has sent away his Morgiana, 
now in disfavour. Suddenly the old man, who had fallen help- 
less to the ground, arises, and standing erect before the Prince, 
pronounces, with commanding gesture, the curse that Assad 
shall suffer in his own body, and in all its sharpness, the wrong 
which he inflicts on others. It is a most effective and fruitful 
incident, and the audience sees the curse fulfilled in jest and in 
earnest. The blows, the insults, the caresses which the Prince 
has visited upon others, all are visited in turn upon himself, and 
the spectator follows the mysterious punishment with the keenest 
interest and surprise. It appears that the Dervish was con- 
demned, though innocent, under the rule of Assad’s grandfather, 
many years before. His suffering, he says, has made him im- 
mortal. Assad’s father, the Caliph, who retired from the throne 
in favour of his son, went mad and is dead; the thought that 
the son he had idolised intended to renounce the throne and go 
forth into the desert as a penitent, killed him. Morgiana, also, 
whose touching love Assad learns too late to value, after he had 
disinherited her and caused her the bitterest griefs, is placed again 
by him upon the throne. The shock caused by these changes of 
fortune is too much for her, and Assad kneels by the bier of his 
beloved. But a miracle takes place; she is not dead. The 
Dervish has saved for Assad her whom he had broken like a reed. 
She will live if Assad dies, and dies willingly, for her; so says 
this mysterious physician of body and soul. The Prince consents, 
only asking for one sweet hour with his adored one ere he closes 
his eyes upon the light of heaven for ever. But when he has. 
taken this supreme resolution, and has gone all lengths of self- 
renunciation, the Dervish intervenes: ‘“‘Him whom thou wast 
is dead,” he cries. ‘“ Live and give life! ” 

The Caliph’s Son was very cordially received, and the author 
was called before the curtain four or five times after each act. 
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At the Deutsches Volkstheater, the Schwieger-mutter (mother-in-. 
law) again makes her appearance on the stage. She has been 
allowed a little respite for some time past, as she had appeared 
too often of late. She is now again received with welcome. 
The mother-in-law of the piece in question—a German version 
of Meilhac and St. Albin’s comedy under the title of Der Herr 
Abbé—is not at all a pleasant lady. Her dead husband was 
somewhat easy-going, and in order to protect her daughter from 
the wedded misery which she has endured herself, she will 


give the hand of her daughter only to a man who will keep her 
(the mother-in-law) in the home. Count Yvon, who loves Mme. 
Von Closrobin’s daughter, accepts this condition, and he finds that 
his life is made simply intolerable by his mother-in-law’s 
suspiciousness ; not only does she hardly ever let him out of her 
sight, but she organises a system of espionage, in order to keep 
him constantly under supervision. It may be imagined what 
feelings she experiences when she learns that the Count has a 
mistress with whom he keeps appointments in a neighbouring 
villa. She has already decided on a separation when the Count’s 
former tutor, the Abbé Micat, entreats to be allowed to 
bring the Count to a proper state of mind again. He 
goes to the accursed villa, and when the mother-in-law 
follows later on she sees to her horror the Abbé, 
with the Count, his mistress, and several friends seated at 
table. Only then does she realise that this so-called mistress of the 
Count is his wife. The young couple have become weary of the 
burden of their mother’s watchfulness and escape from her. The 
idea is a good one, but it is too long spun out. Thesecond act is 
very amusing, but the first and third are rather wearisome. Der 
HerrA bbé was followed by a one-act comedy by Otto Erich Hartle- 
ben, Die Sittliche Forderung (The Moral Claim), which is a very 
amusing little piece—apparently a skit on Sadermann’s Heimat. 
A young lady leaves her provincial home and becomes a 
singer; a worthy provincial brings her back after the lapse of 
some years; the couple had once been in love but the man drew 
back because his own father wanted to marry the girl. The 
father’ is now dead, so that the two can at length become 
united. 

Friedrich Hebbel’s tragedy, Judith, which has been allowed a 
long rest, has been brought out again at the Burgtheater, 
Der Schmetterling (The Butterfly), at the Theater an der Wein, 
contains a very pretty idea: who first conceived it is a difficult 
thing to decide. It was utilised in a French piece a good many 
years ago ; but, in spite of its venerable age, it is still capable of 
being utilised on the stage, and so Messrs. A. M. Willner, the 
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librettist of Goldmarck’s Cricket on the Hearth, and B. Buch- 
binder, the author of the Heirathsschwindler produced at the 
Raimund Theatre, have made a three-act operetta out of it, to 
which the young composer, Karl Weinherger, has written the 
music. The Butterfly is the perfumer, Pierre Rosefleur, of 
Rouabruna. He has earned for himself the name of the Butter- 
fly on account of his fickle propensities; but he is finally cap- 
tured by the little daughter of his competitor, Millefleur, and held 
fast in the chains of love. He marries Jeannette, and the Mayor, 
with an hotel keeper, performs the ceremony in his official 
capacity. The guests are still celebrating the occasion when 
intelligence arrives through the post that the Mayor has been 
superseded by order of the Government two days before. The 
decree had most unfortunately been delayed. The marriage is 
therefore void, and Pierre Rosefleur and Jeannette Millefleur are 
not lawfully united. Mme. Millefleur seeks her child in vain. 
This lady had shown herself a typical specimen of the tyrannical 
mother-in-law, before the marriage had even taken place—one of 
those mother’s-in-law whom the daughters have always at hand. to 
criticise their doings, and whom the sons-in-law find an intoler- 
able nuisance. Herr Rosefleur had, therefore, withdrawn un- 
observed with his little wife as soon as the marriage ceremony 
was performed. The mother-in-law is in a state of the greatest 
anxiety, and what worries her most of all is the fear that her 
flighty son-in-law will turn the mistake to his own advantage, 
repudiate the marriage, as he is in strict law entitled to do, and 
send back his wife. She therefore adopts every expedient to 
conceal from him the fact that the marriage is not legal. How- 
ever, the son-in-law does not desire to part from his little 
Jeannette, and as soon as he understands the real state of affairs, 
he leads her again to the Mayor—this time the right one—and 
the pair are firmly united in the bonds of matrimony. The 
operetta is very well constructed, the music is good, and the 
reception was very favourable. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


- Phryne, an opera, the music of which was composed by M. 
Saint-Saéns to the libretto of M. Augé de Lassus, was produced 
for the first time in Italy at the Lirico Internazionale, Milan, and 
the result leaves little room for doubt that the best of receptions 
is assured to it in whatever part of the country it may be pre- 
sented. Madame Sanderson, who was the original Phryne when 
the opera first saw the lightin Paris, again played the part of the 
heroine, and the remaining leading réles were entrusted to : on 
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Pini-Corsi and Pandelfini, and Signorine Passeri, Rogni, Lanza-- 
vecchia, and Frigiotti. At the Manzoni, Milan, Frate Agostino, 
@ one-act drama by Sig. E. C. Costamagna, made its first appear- 
ance in that city. Enrico Franchi, the central figure of the 
work, is a young medical student who is about to marry 
Margherita, an orphan girl brought up by his father, when he 
receives a message from her begging him to forget her, as she has 
resolved to enter a convent. Astounded by this sudden change 
of purpose, Enrico does all in his power to learn the reasons 
which gave rise to it, but all he can gather is that she thinks it 
unwise to marry him, because his mother was mad and com- 
mitted suicide. Enrico then joins a monastic order, and, 
assuming the name of Frate Agostino, becomes a model priest 
and a devoted student. Several years pass by, when he 
unexpectedly receives a visit from his father, and learns from him 
that Margherita has just died, and also that the real ground for 
the girl’s retirement from the world was a liaison with her 
guardian, his father. This news proves too much for the mental 
balance of the unfortunate Enrico, and he puts an end to his life 
with a dose of poison. It is not difficult to see in 
this little tragedy excellent material for something in the 
nature of a short story, but its plot can scarcely be re- 
garded as appropriate to the stage, and doubtless it was 
the audience’s appreciation of that important fact which 
condemned the play to a lukewarm welcome. Jl Disastro di 
Roccamore, which was subsequently put on the stage of the same 
theatre, had rather a more unfavourable reception still, the 
authors, Signori Pozza and Bertolozzi, having to face decided 
demonstrations of dissatisfaction. La Moglie Decorativa, an 
Italian rendering of M. de Curel’s La Figurante, a very French 
play of the matrimonial problem order, quite took the fancy of the 
audience at the Valle, Rome. The unsavoury story disclosed in 
the course of the plot hangs upon the marriage of De Moineville, 
an elderly man of science, with a young and frivolous woman who 
already has an amant in the person of M. de Renneval, an 
ambitious young politician. The marriage is not allowed to put 
an end to the relations between the wife and De Renneval, but 
the latter soon afterwards deems it necessary tohis political pro- 
gress that he should have a wife to assist him in social matters. 
Madame de Moineville manifests jealousy at the suggestion, but 
eventually matters are arranged by a young woman being found 
who is willing to marry De Renneval under the condition that 
she is to be to him nothing more than a moglie decorativa. The 
mogiie decoritava is none other than the old scientist’s niece, whom 
Madame de Moineville selects on account of her inexperience and 
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her spiritless temperament. Matters proceed according to this 
arrangement for a few months, during which Madame de 
Renneval is greatly improved by the social change which her 
life has undergone. De Renneval then realises that he entertains 
genuine affection for his wife, and wishes to renounce the con- 
dition which he has imposed upon her. To that, however, she 
will not agree unless at the same time he severs for ever 
his connection with Madame de Moineville. With his promise 
of faithfulness and the joy of the old scientist, who has had some 
inkling of what has been going on, the play comes toa happy 
termination. Signorina Virginia Reiter played the title rdéle, 
Signor Belli-Blanes that of De Moineville, and Signor Ando that 
of De Renneval. 


IN MADRID. 


A new drama by Don Angel Guimera made its appearance 
early in the month at the Teatro Espaiiol. Its title is Tierra 
Baja and it contains some excellent writing, but the opening 
scenes promise rather more’ than the development of the story 
actually affords. Sebastian, a farmer, who, while enjoying the 
reputation of a man of wealth, is, nevertheless, in financial diffi- 
culties, resolves to seek the hand of a certain heiress to large 


estates as a means of clearing his farm of the encumbrances by 
which he is hampered. His household already contains, how- 
ever, @ young woman, and the relatives of the heiress refuse their 
sanction to the projected marriage until Marta, this earlier com- 
panion, has found a husband. Sebastian at once casts about to 
remove the obstacle to his scheme, and eventually contrives, with- 
out revealing the relations which had existed between himself 
and Marta, to bring about the girl’s marriage to Mannelich, an 
unsuspicious farm hand. ‘The first act concludes with the 
celebration of this wedding, but before the curtain falls circum- 
stances arise which give Mannelich an inkling of the plot of which 
he has been made the victim. In the second act Mannelich dis- 
covers the whole affair and seeks vengeance on Sebastian, but is 
restrained by a number of his fellow-labourers. His wife, for 
some reason which is not evident, remains throughout the act in 
the farmer’s house, and in the concluding act Sebastian suggests 
to her the resumption of their former domestic relations. 
Marta, however, is resolved to be faithful to her hus- 
band, and Sebastian is on the point of resorting to 
violence when Mannelich enters to demand his wife. 
Knives are immediately drawn, and a duel takes place, 
which ends in the death of Sebastian, the curtain descending 
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with the exultant cry of Mannelich, “‘I have slain the wolf!” 
The leading parts of the play were excellently rendered by 
Sefioras Guerrero and Kuiz and Sefiores Diaz de Mendoza and 
Garcia Ortega, and the author received numerous congratulations 
on the success which the play achieved. El Senor Feudal, a 
new drama from the pen of Seiior Dicenta, the author of Juan 
José, was produced at the Comedia, but it proved a disappoint- 
ment to those who looked for something of the calibre of its 
predecessor, and it is extremely doubtful whether Z/ Senor Feudal 
at all helps to maintain the author’s high reputation as a 
dramatist. The first act dragged considerably, and it was not 
until the second was well on its way that the audience was at 
all favourably moved. 


IN NEW YORK. 


The dramatic events of the past month have been more than 
usually interesting from the English point of view. Mr. Willard, 
Mr. Tree, and Mr. Artbur Bourchier have all appeared here with 
varying degrees of success. Mr. H. V. Esmond seems determined, 
in spite of the critics, to win recognition for his powers as & 
dramatist, his latest play being well interpreted by a company 
with Miss Olga Nethersole at its head. Miss Ada Rehan has 
appeared for the first time in New York as Lady Gay Spanker; a 
new opera upon the subject of Andrea Chenier has been presented 
to the American public, and Mr. Richard Mansfield has shown 
that he has lost none of his old-time grip of the character of 
Richard ITI. Mr. Tree began his season with his much 
paragraphed play, The Seats of the Mighty. 'The piece is, as 
Mr. Tree has confessed, very crude. Svengali in the book was 
next to nothing, but on the stage was everything. Here the 
reverse is the case. The villiany, the polished wit, and the 
unvarnished human-nature of Doltaire stands forth in the book 
with a sublimity that isonly itsown. Translated to the stage, he 
becomes a coarse, vulgar, inconsistent trickster, and not even the 
full resources of Mr. Tree’s talent, exercised, as they.plainly were, 
to their fullest extent, could make the character any different. 
The play follows the lines of the story rather closely, but a deadly 
dulness pervades the five acts. Miss Kate Rorke was very 
impressive, and at one or two moments there was the possibility 
that she might save the impending fate. But it was not to be. 
Mr. Tree’s next appearance was in The Danciny Girl, not per- 
haps the wisest possible selection, for it is not very long ago that 
a favourite American actor, Mr. E. H. Sothern, appeared in this 
play. The impersonation of the Duke of Guisebery by Mr 
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Tree was a fine piece of acting, but the native player was 
inevitably preferred to the foreigner. As a curtain raiser to 
The Dancing Girl Mr. Tree played the Gad’s Hill and Boar’s 
Head scenes from Henry IV., and therein achieved the 
largest share of applause yet given him. Signor Luigi Mica’s 
opera of Andrea Chenier has been produced by 
Colonel Mapleson at the Academy of Music. Though he is 
certainly not a composer of the highest order, Signor Mica’s 
work has been received as though it were really great. It 
is fine, but not great. Mme. Bonaplata-Bau deserved quite half 
the plaudits bestowed upon the fortunate composer. Les Deux 
Gosses is adapted for the American stage by Mr. Charles Klein, 
who has christened his work The Two Little Vagrants. His work 
was skilfully done, and the play seems likely to repeat here its 
success in Paris and in London. Mr. Arthur Bourchier and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh have appeared in The Chili Widow 
and The Queen’s Proctor with very gratifying results. Mr. 
Maurice Barrymore has scored a distinct hit by his performance 
of Dick Pontifex in a play from his own pen, entitled Roaring 
Dick and Co. The construction of the play leaves, perhaps, 
something to be desired; but many of the lines are distinctly 
funny. Mr. W. J. Le Moyne gave another of his wonderful old- 
men studies. Mr. Willard is always sure of an enthusiastic 
welcome when he comes over from England ; but when he brings 
with him so strong a play as The Rogue’s Comedy his welcome 
must be increased tenfold. "Why the play failed to secure a long 
run in London is one of those mysteries that may never be solved, 
for certain it is that Mr. H. A. Jones’ latest play shows no sign 
of deteriorating power. From beginning to end it is a powerful 
character study, and in Mr. Willard’s hands it becomes absolutely 
enthralling. Miss Olga Brandon’s performance of Miss Denni- 
son was very telling. Not yet has Mr. H. V. Esmond shown us 
the work which we are all expecting from him. His latest play, 
The Courtship of Leonie, starts with a wildly improbable incident 
of a somewhat Adelphian flavour, and the subsequent story 
is not developed with the amount of skill that one might 
have expected even from the author of The Divided Way. 
Still, there is much evidence of talent in the play, notably in the 
short crisp dialogue of the highly dramatic moments. Mr. J. K. 
Hackett played the leading part, being assisted by a rather 
mediocre company. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


THE Lyceum revival of Richard III. had scarcely achieved its great 
success when it had to be stopped. Sir Henry Irving, owing to a severe 
sprain, found it necessary to lie up for some days. In all probability, we 
are glad to hear, the performances will soon be resumed. 


ONE evening, over his eternal pipe, the late Lord Tennyson discussed 
the merits of Sir Henry Irving’s Richard III. “I often wonder,” he said, 
“how he gets his distinctively Plantagenet look.” Perhaps the best illus- 
tration of that look is in Edwin Long’s portrait, first exhibited at the Royai 
Academy in 1878, and now in the possession of Lady Burdett-Coutts. It 
represents the actor’s Richard standing, absorbed in gigantic thought, un- 
consciously toying with a ring on his finger, and with a slight but sardonic 
smile upon his countenance. 


THE cast of Sir Henry Irving’s first revival of Richard III. at the 
Lyceum has points of interest quite apart from the representation of the 
leading personage. It included two young actors who have left the stage 
to become successful dramatists—Mr. Pinero (Sir William Stanley) and 
Mr. R. C. Carton (Lord Rivers). 


THERE was a full audience at the Lyceum on November 25th, when Sir 
Henry Irving revived The Bells in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the production there of that play. Responding to a call 
for a speech, he paid a tribute to the late Mr. H. L. Bateman, his manager 
in those old days. After the performance he had a complete surprise, 
the whole of the company, from the highest to the lowest, asking him 
to accept a medieval silver bell designed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. Sir 
Henry, evidently much touched, returned thanks for this homage in a 
few words, in the course of which he spoke of the harmony that had so 
long subsisted among the whole company at the Lyceum. 


Mr. Morton FutLiertTon, one of the cleverest representatives in Paris 
of the English press, has favoured us, it will be seen, with an indirect 
account of the féte in honour of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Possibly it may 
be thought that he does not take a sufficiently serious view of this “ journée 
de Sarah,” the most unique event of its kind in purely theatrical history. 
First came a déjeuner at the Grand Hotel, the company, about six hundred 
in number, including all that is most conspicuous in the French intellect 
of the hour. M. Sardou proposed the health of the actress, “no less good 
than great.” Mme. Bernhardt, too full of emotion really to speak, sobbed 
out a “Merci, merci, merci!” Under the direction of M. Colonne, an 
orchestra struck up a “hymne a Sarah,” which was rapturously applauded. 
On the same day, at the Renaissance Theatre, Mme. Bernhardt, facing 
a full and splendid audience, appeared in the second act of Phédre and the 
fourth act of Rome Vaincue. Her impersonation of the grandmother in the 
latter piece has always appeared to us one of the miracles of her art. 
Afterwards, on a sort of throne, surrounded with flowers, she received 
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several delegations, and a few sonnets in her honour were recited. The 
crowd outside, as at the Grand Hotel, was tremendous. 

Nort a few of the congratulatory telegrams poured upon the actress were 
from English players. Sir Henry Irving wrote :—“ Your brother and sister 
actors of the Lyceum Theatre send you their love and greeting. All the 
arts do you homage, and we, your comrades in another country, where your 
genius is held in such high esteem, are happy to add our tribute to the 
great honour you merit.”- Mr. Wilson Barrett’s homage took the form of 
a silver wreath, on the leaves of which the names of the chief parts created 
by the actress are to be inscribed. Other telegrams were from Madame 
Réjane, Madame Melba, Madame Emma Calvé, the brothers de Reszke, the 
St. Petersburg students, and Signor d’Annunzio, the last of whom, speak- 
ing for Italy, termed her the “ never-to-be-forgotten enchantress.” 


ONLy one thing was wanting to the success of this singular celebration. 
Mme. Bernhardt did not receive the distinction of the Legion of Honour— 
a distinction she has greatly coveted for many years. 


M. Mayer has concluded an arrangement with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
for his thirtieth season in London. 

ALTHOUGH no definite arrangements have yet been made, there is reason 
to believe that there will be an opera season in London next spring. 

Dr. Ipsen’s new play, John Gabriel Borkman, is albout to appear simul- 
taneously in Norwegian, English, French, German, and Russian. 


M. Sarnt Sans has left Paris for Barcelona and Madrid, there to see 
representations of his Samson et Delila. Probably he will goon to the 
Canaries, if not to St. Helena. He is expected to return to Paris in May. 


MME. DE REsZzKE did not accompany her husband on his recent voyage 
to America, but will probably rejoin him there before long. 

THE Sign of the Cross, the novel founded by Mr. Wilson Barrett on his 
play, has been issued by Mr. Macqueen. The Bishop of Truro contributes 
a preface, and several of the religious papers have extended to the work 
a cordial welcome. The Christian World speaks of it as “a phenome- 
non of our times, the influence of which, we believe, is whclly for good. 
Are we to have a revival of the Mystery ? 

Stenora DusE has again been in Berlin, and was met there with the best 
of receptions. One of her pieces was The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

It is not true that Signor Verdi is making an opera on the basis of The 
Tempest or King Lear. In his own words, he is simply composing an ora- 
torio for his own amusement, as he detests idleness. 

Mr. E.S. Wittarp, beginning at Boston on November 16th, is doing 
well in America with The Rogue's Comedy. 


Me. Emma Catv has arrived in New York from Europe. 
Mme. Norpica has started on a concert tour in the United States. 


Mr. WynpHAM has gone to the Engadine for a brief holiday. In his 
absence Betsy will be revived at the Criterion in place of Rosemary, the 
cast including Mr. Alfred Bishop, Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. J. H. Barnes, 
and Mr. James Welch. 

Mr. Tooxz, after yet another most successful provincial tour, is taking a 
needed and well-deserved rest. It is not likely that he will reappear on 
the stage just yet. He has even been proof against an invitation from Mr. 
George Alexander to play Caleb Plummer at the St. James’s. 
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A Man About Town is the title of a musical farce to be produced by Mr. 
Brockwell and Mr. E. J. Lonnen at the close of the year. 

Miss Hitpa Spone, who made so marked a success in The Duchess of 
Coolgardie at Drury Lane, is now playing Mrs. Thornton in The Two 
Vagabonds. 

THE London correspondent of Le Monde Artiste has many pleasant 
things to say of Under the Red Robe, especially as regards the performance. 
“M. Waring,” he writes, “a prété au réle de Gil toutes les qualités qui font 
de lui un trés grand artiste, et le cardinal de M. Valentine nous a fait 
revivre dans le grand siécle. Mlle. Winifred Emery, la sympathique épouse 
de M. Cyril Maude, l’acteur-directeur du Haymarket, a fait vibrer toutes les 
notes de la gamme humaine dans le réle si intense de Renée de la Cocheforét. 
Miss Eva Moore (Mme. de la Cocheforét) est toute charmante comme épouse 
ingénue dont la jeunesse et la timidité lui enjoignent de se reposer sur la 
vaillante belle-sceur, son soutien et son espoir. Dans un an d’ici, Londres 
remplira la salle du Haymarket, sans que l’affiche ait subi aucun change- 
ment.” 

ALL his friends and, indeed, all playgoers will sympathise with Mr. 
Charles Brookfield in the loss of his mother, the wife of the late Rev. W. 
H. Brookfield, chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen, and a daughter of Sir 
Charles Elton, of Clevedon Court, Somerset. Mrs. Brookfield was a 
remarkable woman, with a singular charm of personality, and had been one 
of Thackeray’s closest friends, having known also Lord Tennyson, the 
Carlyles, and many other bearers of great names in the world of letters. 
Some of Thackeray’s most characteristic and therefore most delightful 
letters were addressed to Mrs. Brookfield, whose other son is Colonel 
Brookfield, the well-known member of Parliament for the Rye Division. 


EVERYONE will be sorry to hear that Mr. W. Lestocq has been ill, and is 
ordered to take a sea voyage. Our best wishes for his speedy recovery go 
with him. So energetic a worker in many good causes, and so clever an 
actor and playwright, can ill be spared from the active list. 


STaGE names are often rather confusing in their resemblances to one 
another. Many people, for instance, firmly believe that Mr. Edward Terry 
is own brother to Miss Ellen Terry, and would not relinquish this assurance 
for a world of argument and proof. Now the appearance is announced of 
Miss Ellaline Terry (a member of the great Terry family), who is 
to appear in Boots at the Holly Tree, and who will inevitably be mistaken 

by numbers of well-intentioned folk for Miss Ellaline Terriss. Could not 
there be some system by which all names would have to be registered at 
Stationers’ Hall, care being taken that no pair should be too much alike ? 


Napoleon’s Opera Glass, by Mr. Lew Rosen, is an interesting little book- 
The writer is not content with showing how great was Napoleon’s interest 
in all things theatrical, and how he took an active part in regulating the 
affairs of the national home of drama, but devotes himself also to 
emphasising the histrionic sidefof the great man’s character and achieve- 
ments. Napoleon's literary judgment may be judged from the fact that 
he thought Shakspere wrote “pitiful stuff,’ and ranked him far below 
Corneille and Racine. The excuse for him probably is that he knew 
Shakspere only in French perversions—the same sort of thing as the 
a translation-in which the witches’ “ All hail, Macbeth!” came out 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur Macbeth,” for all the world as if the “blasted 
heath ” were the Rue de Rivoli or "Pall Mall. 
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Tue Actors’ Orphanage Fund, in aid of which the theatrical bazaar was 
held in July at Queen’s Hall, is beginning to take definite shape and 
proportions. Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry will be president and vice- 
president respectively, and soon after Christmas a meeting of the recently- 
formed executive committee will be held so that plans may be made for 
laying out the fund to the best advantage. 


THE performance of The Two Gentlemen of Verona which the Elizabethan 
Stage Society gave in Merchant Taylors’ Hall on November 28th was 
interesting, if only on account of the fact that it was the first dramatic 
representation given under the roof of a City Guild for the best part of 
two centuries. After the manner of the Society, there was no scenery— 
not even placards to indicate the locality of the action, and the costumes 
were such as the original players of the comedy may be presumed to have 
worn. The acting left a great deal to be desired, and in this respect the 
performance was quite the least successful the society have yet given- 
Some charming music was performed by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and his 
little band of performers upon the virginal and the viols. A distinguished 
audience was gathered together, but the only thing which moved them to 
anything like enthusiasm was the appearance of the outlaws, a company 
of magnificently-proportioned men, handsome, stalwart, and most pic- 
turesquely attired. Mr. William Poel hopes to induce other City 
companies to lend their halls for a similar purpose, but he must look to it 
that his players are more efficient than they were on this occasion. 


“] sEND you,” a correspondent writes to us, “with reference to the 
latest Ibsen production, a verse (written down from memory) that has 
been added to the popular ‘Lady Tom’ song in My Girl. It sounds 
rather improper, but is not half so bad as the revolting passage in Little 
Eyolf to which it refers. It goes something like this :— 


** Pll ask Mr. Ibsen to write another play, 
And then I will perform it at a special matinée. 
We'll have no naughty naughty plays from wicked France or Spain, 
But ladies on the sofa and extra dry champagne ! 
The rest, dear Mr. Archer wiil explain !’” 


THE quarrels that have agitated the Odéon are now over, for M. Antoine 
has retired, leaving M. Ginisty sole manager. M. Antoine has soon 
found other occupation, having had a good offering to undertake a tour 
through Europe with a company of his own. M. Ginisty is setting to work 
energetically to restore the Odéon to his old place in popular favour. 


Charley's Aunt, after a run exceeding that of Our Boys, has at length 
been put aside. Its place is taken by Jedbury Junior, produced at Terry’s 
early this year in a condensed form, but now given very much as it was 
originally seen in America. Miss Aumonier and Mr. Reeves Smith will 
probably make the success of the revival by their acting in the principal 
parts. 

M. Gurrry does not appear in M. Sardou’s new piece at the Renaissance, 
Spiritisme, with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, nominally because he needs rest, 
but really on the ground that he dislikes the part allotted to him. 


M. Ricuerin’s Le Chemineau, rejected by the Comédie Frangaise as too 
realistic, has been accepted at the Odéon. 


From 1689, about nine years after its birth, until 1770, when it was 
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transferred to the Tuileries, the Théatre Francais was on the south side of 
the Seine, in what is now called the Rue de l’Ancienne Coméddie. The site 
—opposite that of the famous Café Procope—was lately sold in Paris for 
285,000f. “The King’s players of 1770,” says Mr. Frederick Hawkins, in his 
French Stage in the Eighteenth Century, “could not have made the change 
without a deep sentimental regret. Henri Quatre’s favourite tennis court 
had gathered to itself a thousand literary and artistic memories. It had 
been associated for eighty-one years with the varying fortunes of the 
Comédiens du Roi. It had been the scene of many splendid triumphs, of 
many disheartening reverses. It had been the home of the players who 
made French acting a household word throughout civilised Europe. It 
had been the means of introducing to the public the most monumental of 
the plays written during its existence as a theatre. Its audiences had 
from the outset included the flower of intellect and culture and rank. It 
had witnessed an infusion of new warmth and colouring into tragedy, the 
development of pathetic comedy, and the introduction of a species of the 
drama which, in harmony with the altered spirit of the time, sought to 
promote the cause of social reform. Moreover, if walls could speak, what 
a bright story might those of the green-room in that theatre have told— 
stories of brilliant gatherings there every night since the days of Mme- 
de Maintenon, the peer meeting the brain-worker on a footing of equality, 
each of the company knowing everybody else, and the conversation 
abounding in that refined wit which forms the most distinctive feature of 
the time when men wore wigs and ruffles andswords. Racine, Lafontaine, 
Boileau, Moliére’s wife, Lafosse, Regnard, Fontenelle, Dancourt, Baron, 
Dufresny, Brueys, Palaprat, Mlle. Duclos, Legrand, Crébillon, Mlle. 
Desmares, Boursault, Lamotte, Lesage, Destouches, the Quinaults, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Voltaire, Marivaux, Marie Dangeville, Armand, 
Piron, Jeanne Gaussin, Panard, Marie Dumesnil, Lachaussée, Gresset, 
Clairon, Lekain, Bellecourt, Palissot, Préville, Mol¢é, Brizard, Diderot, 
Laharpe, Collé, Sédaine, Beaumarchais,—these, among many others, had 
joined the circle in the foyer as time passed on, the earliest of the names 
taking us back to the best years of the Golden Age. Such a link with the 
past was not to be resigned without regret. But the players had a 
substantial recompense for their loss in being allowed to take possession 
of the salle at the Tuileries, where they appeared on the 24th of April- 
For this salle (lately the seat of the Opéra) was that erected by Vigarini 
in 1671 for the representation of Psyché, and the fact that Moliére had set 
foot in it did not escape the men and women who were so proud to call 
themselves ‘his children.’ ” 


Mme. Bartet, of the Comédie Francaise, has lost her son, a young naval 
officer. He died last month. 

Berore a full audience, composed mainly of Englishmen and Americans, 
Mile. Van Zandt successfully reappeared at the Paris Opéra Comique last 
month, after thirteen years of what a chronicler calls an absence “non 
moins regrettable que forcée.” 


MapaME Marie Kos, the soubrette, has reappeared at the Odéon, after 
a long absence in the provinces. 

Herr HumpPERDINCK’s sister, who helped him in the libretto of Hansel 
and Gretel, has finished a musical comedy of the same kind, the score 
entirely by herself. 

Herr Lupwic Barnay, the great German tragedian, will perhaps be in- 
duced now to reconsider his intention of retiring altogether from the stage, 
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After an absence of some little time he reappeared in Berlin the other 
night, and his King Lear met with so magnificent a reception that he de- 
clared he had been wrong in thinking his day to be over, and that the 
enthusiasm his playing evoked had given him courage to continue. It 
is a woeful mistake for an actor to “lag superfluous,” but Herr Barnay i§ 
not likely to reach that stage for many a day to come. 


EVEN a people used to arbitrary government will assert themselves in 
the theatre. Lately, in Berlin, two Schiller prizes for dramatic construc- 
tion were awarded to Herr Hauptmann. The German Emperor overruled 
this award, bestowing the prizes on Herr Wildendruck. This stroke of 
authority has led to more than one significant demonstration on the part 
of audiences. Herr Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell has been received with 
enthusiasm, and Herr Wildendruck’s Kaiser Heinrich, though ostentatiously 
patronised by the Emperor, with a less marked approval. 


IssEN was not always the serious, melancholic student of morbid psycho- 
logy that he would appear, from his plays to be to-day. Even he was once 
young, noisy, enthusiastic, as it is the wont of youth to be. A lady who 
has been writing her “ Recollections” in the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung tells 
how Henrik once formed one of a youthful picnic party on the Ulrik rock. 
Breakfast was eaten at the top ; music resounded, and Ibsen, standing 
in the middle on the rock, declaimed an improvised poem to—happiness 
and joy! Time passed, and Ibsen left Bergen. There were perhaps few 
who missed him. Some years later, on the occasion of the great choral 
festival, he returned, and was among the singers. Before the arrival of the 
singers, lists had been prepared with the names of the visitors upon them, 
so that the hosts might choose and inscribe their names against those of 
the guests they might wish to entertain. The space opposite Ibsen’s name 
remained vacant till the last ; he was the last to find a host. When he was 
next in Bergen he had become famous, and in order to get any time at 


all for repose he had to refuse the honours and invitations which people 
wished to press upon him. 


Mr. JEFFERSON again denies a rumour that he intends to retire from the 
stage. ‘When I do retire,” he says, “it shall be after it has been 


announced to the public, and I shall not make the announcement as long 
as I have health.” 


CoLonEL Mapteson’s Opera company, owing to the force of circum- 
stances, has been disbanded at Boston. There would seem to be insufficient 
room for two such organisations in America. 


Mr. RicnHarp MANSFIELD has in hand a dramatic version of Miss Jessie 
Fothergill’s novel, The First Violin. 


Mr. AucusTtE Van Brenr’s delight at his reception in New York is not 
wholly without alloy. ‘“I have only one fault,” he said to the audience 
on the closing night, “to find in my reception here, and that is with the 
newspaper critics, who have taken exception of my personal appearance. 
I came to America as an actor and a musician, not as a professional 
beauty. Had I posed as the latter, I do not believe that your Government 
would have permitted me to land.” 


Is it a fact that married actresses injure their popularity by taking their 
husbands’ names, by substituting the “ Mrs.” for the “Miss?” Incredible 
as it may seem, this question had to be determined the other day by an 
American court of law. Mr. Howe, the manager of the Walnut-street 
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Theatre, Philadelphia, refused to fulfil a contract with Miss Julia Marlowe 
on the ground that she insisted upon being advertised as Mrs. Julia 
Marlowe |Taber. She brought an action against him for her salary, and 
was successful. 

Mr. A. M. PatMEr has been seriously ill. 


Senor Nicoto Bari, Mme. Patti’s half brother, died recently in New 
York, at the age of seventy. He studied music at Rome in early life, went 
to America more than forty years ago, and appeared as a basso at the 
Academy of Music. To the end he was carefully cared for by his half sister 


QuiTE a pleasant flutter of excitement has recently passed-over the 
Ladies’ Club, New York. Mr. Stephen Fiske, one of the ablest of American 
journalists, was informed that he had been made “King of Bohemia.” 
This has been described as “the proudest position in the world,” as “no 
other kingdom can boast that all its people are devoted to literature and 
the arts.” By the way, when is Mr. Fiske to pay us another visit? He 
may rely upon the most cordial of welcomes. 


Miss Littran RussEtt will not be heard again in New York until 
February. 

In Under the Red Robe, to be produced at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
towards the end of December, Mr. J. E. Dodson, who has obtained a 
distinguished position in his profession, will play Richelieu. 

“ The Theatre,” says the New York Spirit of the Times, speaking of our 
November number, “contains photographs of Miss Millward and Mr. 
Abingdon. These Theatre portraits are unequalled. They are not 
advertising ; no money is taken for them ; it is not required that a certain 
number of the magazine shal] be purchased. The editor selects the photo- 
graphs as he would any other matter, and they thus have a double value 
as works of art and as tributes to excellent acting. The literary contents 
of Zhe Theatre are up to its highest standard. No profession, dramatic or 
musical, can afford to do without The Theatre monthly.” 


THACKERAY’S works donot usually lend themselves to stage purposes, but 
it is no less true that Mr. E. H. Sothern is about to produce in America an 
adaptation of Zsmond. 








